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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—~>— 
HISTORY. 

The Great Oyer of Poisoning : the Trial of the Earl of 
Somerset for the Poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury, in 
the Tower of London, and various matters connected 
therewith, from contemporary MSS. By ANvREWw 
Amos, Esq. late. Member of the Supreme Council, of 
India. Bentley. ; 

THe mystery that hangs about the murder’ of Sir 

Tuomas Oversury, the high rank and_ historical 

importance of the personage on whom rests the sus- 

picion of guilt, have invested the story of that fearful 
crime with a permanent interest that } Mot usually 
attend tales of murder, whatever the excitement they oc- 
casion at the moment of their development, The subject 
is as fresh now, the curiosity as eager, the audience as 
rapt as ever. And Mr. Amos has not wasted his learning, 
his research and his acuteness in thus devoting them to 
the unravelling, so faras might be, of the tangled web 
of circumstances which the records of the time have 
handed down to us, and in employing his judicial skill 
in an endeavour to.gather:something like the 4ruth out 
of the conflict of assertion and opinion in which the 
tragedy has ‘been involved, a pigeons 
Mr. Amos has not contented himself with: a bare re- 
port of the trial, but he has given’ some account of the 
events that preceded and followed,.so as to present the 
entire story. Nor does the trial itself appear here in the, 
same form as already possessed by the public.: A new 
report of the focendinirs has been extracted ‘froma 
manuscript in the State Paper Office, varying materially 
from those previously published in form and im evideneey 
but withoutin any way, modu ingthe opinion of the result. 
The additions throw. no. new light pon the question ; 
they are curious as isolated facts, but do not bear much 
upon the matter in hand. Mr. AMos:adds also, as dis- 
covered in the same repository, the private examinations 
of the Earl and Countess of Somerset, of the Lieute- 
nant of the Tower, Sir Gervase. Heuwyssg,, of 
Wesron,. FRANKLIN, and Ann TurNER.. These, and 
other original papers, have removed some obscurities. 
it is proved ‘distinctly that OverBuRY was attended in 
his prison by Dr. MAYERNE, the King’s physician; undef 
him was one Lopeny, an~ apothecary, against whom 
the evidence is very sttong of being the actual murderer, 
although, of course, he was only the tool of othets, , Mr. 

Amos’s opinion is, that James himself was privy. to.t 

crime, and he entertains considerable doubt whether 

SOMERSET was “at all cognizant of it- itis a remarkable: 

fact, that Dr. MaYERN was not’ produced as a witness 


,would ever have been tried -at~all: 





at the trial, although his evidence must Haye’ beén ‘of 


vital im nce. Mr. Amos thus states the conclusions 
to which his laborious investigations have conducted 
him :— 


Nevertheless, it will generally be believed, that the Countess 
of Somerset did employ Franklin and Weston to poison Over~ 
bury,—whether or not, they did, in fact, give him poisons, 
and, whether or not, these poisons killed him:; and that Sir G. 


‘Helwysse, with a ‘knowledge ‘of her designs, did not take all 


the steps he ought to have done to counteract them, It ap- 
pears, also, that King James evinced considerable activity 
the prosecution of the persons accused of poisoning Overbury. 
It may even be doubted whether, but for his interference, they 
It will, therefore, be 
asked, how is the presumption thatthe Countess of Somerset 
and her agents‘wére busily employed in poisoning Overbury 
reconcilable with, the theory that, the was his murderer? 
And moreover, whether it.is.at all likely that, James,.if he were 
conscious of guilt-in respect of Overbury’s murder, should 
haye been go yery forward in pressing on an inquiry touching 
the circumstances under which he died? In answer to these 
questions, it may be observed, that the theory of King James 
being Overbury’s murderer explains, perhaps, in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner that has been suggested, his very extraordi- 
nary behaviour towards Somerset while in prison, and his fears 
and precautions with regard ito Somerset’s trial. Por if the 
king-had planned the marder of Overbary; or, like King John, 
in conferring with Hubert, had.darkly intimated his desire to 
any one, itis highly probable that Somerset, from the terms 
of bosom intimacy in which he: was living with James, would 
have been cognizant‘of the secrets’ It would obviously have 
condticed ‘to Somerset’s ‘acquittal, if’ by imparting ‘such~a 
secret, and informing the peers of patticulats connected with 
it, he had afforded, ;a, very-intelligible clue through the; intei- 
cacies of a case which has puzzled the nation down to the pre- 
sent, day. LAW PY EAE 9) 
Again, ing that, King James had, been, desirous to,put 
Overbury Seek of the way,”’ as Charles IT. expressed himself 
in regard to Sir Harry Vane;-and, supposing that he had 
availed himself, for that purpose, of Mayerne’s skill. in cbemis- 
try (which it has beenseen, in a previous chapter, was peculiar, 
and retharkable ‘in his-day), and of ‘his physician’s expériente 
in ‘the sécret state poisonings of the Frenich capital ; and 'sap- 
posing that Mayerne’s countryman, Lobel}, had really exhi- 
bited those indications of a guilty conscience, which are. so 
graphically described ‘in’ one of the supp examinations,— 
may not all this have océurred ‘contemporaneously with, and 
independent: of a blind and bungling \design of a passionate 
and revengeful woman to’ accomplish Overbury’s death@: If 
the contrition of the sick “apothecary’s ‘a 3 which: is 
spoken of by several writers of ‘merit, ha 
curiosity and inquiry into: the circumstances of Overbury’s— 
death, would not King James, supposing he had really ‘put: 
“way” in the" manner" - 


seized with avidity.on the godsend. twin-plot of the’ ‘a 
of Somerset, which he might luckily have discovered abowt the” 
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same time, or, more probably, which he had been long aware 
of, but of which, as of the Gunpowder plot, he invented a sham 
discovery. Knowing, as we do, “‘ the rooted hatred in James’s 
heart towards Overbury,” and his predetermination to pardon 
the Earl and Countess of Somerset, it must appear 

that he should have taken such an extraordinary interest in all 
the proceedings of the Great Oyer, perusing even the interro- 
gatories and: instructions whereby the minutest details were 
directed. This conduct, however, will not be regarded as sur- 
prising, if, by the condemnation of all the parties to the 
Countess’s plot, James was screening himself, and all the par- 
ties to his own. It is true, that it would be impossible to 
conduct the investigation of the Countess’s plot in a fair and 
unflinching spirit without throwing light'upon the King’s. But 
the investigation was not conducted. fairly;. and this .cireum- 
stance contributes to raise a strong.suspicion that there existed 
a plot in which the King was implicated. For. the part of the 
case which is left in obscurity and might obviously have been 
rendered clear, the evidence which was not called for, or was 
kept out of the view of the public, and.which would have been 
relevant and important in regard to the accusations of the Great 
Over, is..precisely such as would,have.manifested. the King’s 


guilt-or innocence. 


If Mr. Amos has erred. it has been in over-labouring | - 


his subject. He is a little too learned for ordinary 
readers, His references are needléssly minute, as if he 
had been reporting a case intended for citation as an au- 
thority. He seems to have forgotten that he was report- 
ing for the public, and not for the professional reader. 
Hence an air of pedantry anda, certain dullness that 
detract much from the interest. of the volume on, our 
table, however purchased by an addition to its. value 
for the book-shelf. But the fault “leans to. virtue’s 
side,” and is so rare an one now-a-days, that-it may well 
be forgiven. The example is not likely:to be -con- 
tagious. 

The facts that appear to be sufficiently established are 
as follow. The corpus delictéis proved ; there cam be no 
doubt that Sir Taomas OverBury was poisoned’; itis 
certain, too, that the Countess of Somerset was the 
mover of the crime. The poison was prepared ‘by Mrs. 
Turner and the apothecary FRANKLIN, and adminis- 
tered by Weston, the gaoler, with the sanction of HEL- 
wyssk, the governor of the Tower. The poison did not 
take effect at once, and many doses were giyen, nor was 
the cruel work accomplished until, Dr.. MAYERNE, 
JAMEs’s physician, prescribed. a clyster,.which was) ad- 
ministered by LoBeLx, the apothecary. SomeRsEt’s 
guilty knowledge of the transaction is very’ doubtful, 
The motives of James for lending himself: to: so :dis- 
graceful a transaction are not very intelligible. .Qver- 
BURY was in posséssion of somé secret—variotis' conijec- 
tures haye been hazarded as to its nature, ‘bat’ they ‘are 
conjectures gy aie tae it was, Somerset wad 'a 

arty to it, for he had JAM#s’s promise of pardon, ‘and 
is. calmness at, the trial shewed his confidenté’ that 
under any circumstances he was assured of safety, 

For professional readers the pains-taking attention 
given by Mr, Amos tothe conduct of this trial by Cox 
and Bacon will have a special interest; by the general 
reader this portion-of the work will be deemed .some- 
what tedious. It throws some light on their characters 
as lawyers, and shewsthem-to-be-thorough men of busi- 
ness, but as unscrupulous as if they were deyoid of con- 
scienge and recognized no moral code beyond the single 
rule of advancing their royal ehient’s purposes, honest or 
dishonest. : 

Incidentally Mr. Astros has introduced many curious 
reminiscences of the law and its forms as they existed at 
the period of which he treats, and a few extracts’ fiom 
these will perhaps be the most interesting selections we 
as gather for the amusement of’ our Ase pe Thus 
the progress of civilization is visible in the great 
— that have been made in Whe charucter of our eri- 

code. As witness the following account of the 


TORTURES IN THE REIGN OF JAMES I. 


It, is a remarkable cireumstanee that Sir E, Coke, whose 
name is repeatedly found as a commissioner to execute the 


Fade iprastion ot be aap asa Privy Councillor to 
it, refers, in -his writings, to, the above-cited opinions of 
Fortescue, and that the infliction, of torture is against 
iF guamn “ that there is no one opinion in our books 
or judicial records for the maintenance of it,”’ and that it 
“ cannot be justified by any usage.” 

Sir T. Smith, who was.a. philosopher, and a man of litera- 
ture, writing in the reign of Edward VI. declares that torture 
is against.the law, of England, and that the practice sayours 
too much of slavery for a free piavas ste et it is curious 
sbuh HA PRA At Queen Elizabeth for applying the rack, in 
the the Duke of Norfolk, was directed to this same Sir 
T. Smith. It is due, however, to the character of this excel- 
lent man, to state his own expressions of disgust at being em- 
ployed on such an odious.commission, In a letter to Lord 
Burleigh on this stbject, he ‘‘ craves his révocation from this 
unpleasant and painful toil.” He says, “I assure you I 
would..not, wish tobe, ene of. Homer’s.gods, if ,I. thought I 
ishould.be Minos, .AZacus, or. Rhadamanthus ;, J-had rather.be 
one of the: least shades in the. Elysian fields,” 
In the year 1628, the judges delivered am unanimous opinion 
against the legality of torture, in the case of Felton, who had 
stabbed the Duke of Buckingham. Laud, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, told Felton, when’ brought before the council table, that 
if he would not “confess he ‘must'go’'to ‘the rack. To' which 
Felton replied, “ If it must. be so, I cannot tell whom I may 
nominate in the extremity of torture; and, if what I shall say 
must then ‘go ‘for truth; I cannot ‘tell whether’ his a’ 
meanifigthe Bishop of London; or which of their lordships’ 
‘might name, for torture might draw unexpected things from 
him.’’ Sir M. Forster, in his Legal Discourses, after citing 
“this speech of Felton, obsérves, “sound sense ‘inthe nrouth of 
an enthusiast arid a raffien !”’ 3 10 Lonny 

“Notwithstanding this formal opinion agaitist the legality of 
torture; there is to'bé found in the State’ Paper Office, a war- 
rant subsequently issued for applying torture to one Archer, 
in King Charles’s reign, a.p. 1640. ‘This appears to be the 
last record to bé’found of any infliction of torture in judicial 

roceedings in England: © The abolition of theuse of the rack, 
aie in practice-as by fhe voice of the law, may be regarded 
“as anothier signal improvement ih criniinal justice, coeval with 
the Contniotiwealth. | ‘These’ prison horrors, like those of the 
 Pretich Bastile; probably contributed fo swell the torrent of 
popular resentment which overwhelmed the constituted autho- 
P rities ‘of the state, and ‘brought # king’to the scaffold ;'thereby 
‘verifying the aphorism of Lord’ Baéony ** Morosa moran 
retentio res turbulenta est tequé' ae dovitas.’”"' The'Rack was 
a Tarye’ Wooden ‘frame, ‘of dak; ‘raised’ three feet: from the 
t ground: the prisoner was faid under it} ‘on his ‘back, upon the 
fidor; his wrists and ancles wére attached’ bycords to’ two 
collars’ atthe ends of the frame's’ these ends’were moved by 
levers itr opposite directions, till’ the body rose to the level of 
the frame } questions were the put; and if the answers did 
‘not prove satisfactory,’ the” sufferer ‘was’ stretched more and 
mote,” by the further elongation of ‘the ends of the fraiie 
from each ‘other, through’ meatis of the levers; wntil the bones 
started frotiy their “sockets. “Phe” Scavengers Daughter, 
aviother instrumerit of torture used i the’Tower, was a broad 
‘hoop of iron, consisting of two parts’ fastenedto’ each other 
‘by ‘a Hinge;it Opertited by! pressure’over the ‘small of the 
back, and by force of the cothpression} sdétt caused the blood 
to’ flow from the nostrils: ‘The Jroa Gauntlets; another kind 
of tortaré) served to compress thé wrists and suspend” the 
rin’ the ait, from two distant poitits’of'a beam. “I 
t,” «said F. Gerard,’ one“of ‘the ‘sufferers’ by this’ kind “4 
ire, “the chief ® pain’ in- my ‘breast,’ belly, arma, an 
‘habs! | F thought that'all:the blood in’ my body had ran’ into 
iy ‘arms, and’ began 'to* burst out ‘at’my finger ends. This 
was 4 mistake, but my arms swelled till the gauntlets were 
buried within the flesh. After being thus suspended an hour, 
T fainted, and when I came to myself, Ifound the executioners 
supporting me in their atms; they ie gees the pieces of 
wood tindér my feet ; bat as soon as I recovered, removed 
them again. Thus I continued hanging for the space of five 
hours, during which I fainted eight or nine times.” 
A fourth ‘kind of torture used in the Tower was called 
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‘¢ Little Ease.” It was-of so small dimensions, and so con- 
structed that the prisoner could’neither stand, walk, sit, norlie 
in it at full length. He was compelled to draw himself up ina 
squatting posture, and so remain during several days. There 
is a La aye pe rel me said to be written by Lord 
aig » in whi is stated by way of apology, that ‘‘ Cam- 
pion, the Jesuit, was never so racked, but that he was presently 
able to walk and write.” This admits the treatment of 
Alexander Bryant, who, as Wood says, “ was tortured with 
needles thrust into his nails, racked also otherwise in such 
crnel sport, and specially punished for two whole days and 
nights with famine, by which ‘he was reduced to such extremi- 
ties that he ate the clay out of the walls of his prison, and 
drank the droppings of the roof.’” “This torture by famine is 
justified'in the above paper ascribed to Lord Burleigh, on the 
ground that Bryan refused to write, on being commanded so 
to do in the Queen’s name, in order that his handwriting 
might be compared with certain traitorous papers found in his 
possession. . 


And yet, with such torture-chambers in the heart of 
London, in the reign of our Protestant King James, and 
under a Protestant Parliament, we bless God that we are 
nee ee those Catholics with their Inquisition and. its 
racks ! 

_ Mr. Amos throws considerable doubt over documents 
hitherto received as unquestionable authorities, 
REPORTS OF THE STATE TRIALS. 

It is to be regretted that in Hargrave’s.and.in Howell’s:State 
Trials the reader is seldom furnished with any references to the 
authorities from which the reports of the different trials are 
taken.. The reports of the more ancient trials in these collec- 
tions were most probably copied from publications prepared 
under the inspection of the chief officers of state and of the 
law, and sometimes revised by the Sovereign himself. We 
should not attach’ much credit to a report published by the 
Austrian Government of a trial of William Tell, or by the 
French Republic of the trials of Louis. XVI. and of ,Queen 
Marie Antoinette ;\ but, in our domestic history, we are: too 
apt to surrender our belief to the only extant details of our an- 
cient State Trials, without duly considering by whom and with 
what metives they were published. The course of proceeding 
in ancient times for crushing an. individual who had excited 
fears or kindled hatred in the breast of a sovereign, was some- 
what after the following mamner,. Written examinations were 
taken in secret, and often wrung from prisoners by the agonies 
of the rack. Such,parts of these documents, and such parts 
only as were criminative, were read before a judge removeable 
at the will of the Crown,.and a jury packed for the occasion, 
who. gave their yerdict under the terror of fine and imprison- 
ment. Speedily the Government. published whatever account 
of the trials suited their purposes. Subservient divines were 
next.appointed to, ‘‘ press the consciences,’’ as. it was.called, of 
the condenmed, ,injtheir cells. and.on the scaffold; and the 
transaction terminated. with another Government brochure, full 
of.dying contrition and eulogy by the criminal on all who had 
been instrumental, in bringing him, to the gallows. In the 
meanwhile, the, Star,Chamber, with its pillories,.its S. Ls 
branded on the.cheeks, with.a hot iran, its mutilations of ears, 


and ruinous fines, prohibited the unauthorized publication of 


trials, and all free. discussion upon them, as amounting to an 
arraignment of the, King’sjustice.. . , 

~The right of publishing . State) Trials,. till.a, comparatively 
late period, appeans\to have. been.restricted to persons ap- 
pointed.for the purpose. . Thus,,in regard to the trial of Plun- 
ket, the titular Primate .of, Ireland,. for high treason, in the 
thirty-third year of Charles II. we have the. following impri- 
matur—‘‘ I do appoint Francis Tyton and, Thomas Bassett to 
print the trials of Edward Fitzharris and Oliver Plunket; and 
that no others presume to print the same. F. Pemberton,” 
In. the time of Queen Anne, long after the abolition of the Star 
Chamber, and the emancipation of the press, we have an in- 
stance of jealousy entertained in regard to the unrestricted 
publication of trials. It is the more remarkable as it occurred 
before Lord Holt, a strenuous ion for liberty. The 


Lord champion 
transaction. is thus related in Howell’s State Trials, vol.. xiv. 
p- 935. ‘* Counsel—My Lord, we insist upon it, that these 
Fellows should not go on writing. Ordered, that the writers 





be turned out of the court. And accordingly they were turned 


out at the repeated instance, &c. However, thus far the 
short-hand writers had proceeded with great exactness ; and 
they are ready, by their handwriting and notes, to justify all 
before mentioned in this trial, which by this time was very 
nearly ended.”” In a paper which one Haagen, executed for 
the abduction of an heiress in the first year of the reign of 
Queen Anne, delivered fo the sheriff on the scaffold, he com- 
plains—“T expected my trial should be published, that the 
world might see my treatment, what I have done and what 
I have left undone in my case; but I am informed it may not 
be printed.’’ 


It is conjectured by Mr. Amos that James was privy 
to the murder of his ownson, the Prince Henry, and 
that this was “the secret” for which Oversury paid 
the penalty of his life, 


With regard to the cireumstances of Prince Henry’s death, 
though it may be very doubtful, whether James’s hatred for 
Overbury had any relation to them, Mr. Hallam’s and Hume’s 
conclusions seem to be drawn too hastily. It does not appear 
that upon the occasion of the dissection of Prince Henry’s body 
any search was made after poisons ; no chemical tests, such as 
are now universally applied for discovering poisons, appear to 
have been adopted. In Mayerne’s collections of cases for 
which he wrote prescriptions, everything that relates to Prince 
Henry's last illness is torn out of the book. 

And as regards the symptoms of the prince’s illness, Sir C. 
Cornwallis, the prince’s chamberlain, writes, that he was seized 
with sudden illness almost immediately after dining with his 
father at Whitehall; he complained of a ‘‘ shivering attended 
with great heat and headache, which from that time never left 
him ;” and he was obliged ‘‘ suddenly to take leaye, and go 
to St. James’s to bed.” He: had eat with a ‘‘ seeming good 
appetite,’’ and had heard two sermons in the morning. The 
same evening he was “ tormented with an excessive thirst 
which. never afterwards abated.”” King James used to say of 
Prince Henry (as we are told by Roger Coke, the son of 2 
friend and companion of the prince), ‘‘ What, will he bury me 
alive ?”’ _ He forbad mourning being worn at court for his 
son. He never visited him during his last sickness; but, as 
Sir C. Cornwallis writes, ‘‘ His Majesty being unwilling and 
unable to stay so near the gates of sorrow, removed to Theo- 
balds, to wait there the event.’”” Like the associate of the 
Roman Manlius, who grudged to scatter nuts among the boys 
at the marriage immortalised by Catullus, Overbury had 
threatened opposition te Somerset’s marriage with Lady Essex. 
If Overbury’s letters, written from the Tower, be closely exa- 
mined, the two. versions given in this work, and a third pub- 
lished in ‘‘ Winwood’s Memorials,’’ of which the manuscript 
is in the British Museum, and is endorsed by Sir E. Coke, it 
will probably be thought that if we could see Overbury’s let- 
ters, written before he was. sent to prison, to Somerset, they 
would be pretty much in the style of the correspondence be- 
tween James and Villiers. Going downwards in the scale of 
rank, something of the same kind of intimacy appears to have 
sabsiated between Overbury and his servant, Davis. Though 
if is not probable, as Harris, in his ‘ Life of King James,” 
conjectures, that Somerset should have thought of defending 
himsélfby revealing any secrets kmown only to this gang of 
jmtimate associates ; yet it is likely that Overbury’s separation 
from: them imi a passionate mood should have brought on his 
head a-cruel’ treatment dictated by the king’s fears and ven- 
geatice. 





History of the. Counter-Revolution in England, for the 
re-Eetablishment of Popery under Charles ILand James 
II. By Armanp Carreu. History of the Reign of 
James II. By the Right. Hon. C. J. Fox. London, 
1846. Bogue. 

ARMAND Carrev was the unfortunate editor of the 

National, whose death in a duel excited so much sym- 

pathy not only in France, but throughout Europe ; for 

uring his brief career he had given proof of the posses- 
sion of abilities, both as a profound thinker and as a man 
fitted for action upon the stage of existence, such as to 





encourage among his friends the most sanguine expecta- 
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tions of a future of distinguished eminence in statesman- 
ship as in literature. 0 to sshanot odT 
ne of ARMAND CARREL’S most Bn dh 
upon which, we believe, he ‘most pridéd himself—was his 
“ History of the Counter-Revolution in England,” written 
with a political purpose, to excite the alarms of the Ji ; 
rals of fan and rouse them to resistance to.the epoliey 
adopted by the government, in which he believed. that he 
discovered a tendency to a counter-revolution at, home 
similar in its character to that which had followed the 
restoration of monarchy in England, and more especially 
in the revived power of the Catholic Church, which even 
now seems to haunt French writers‘like a nightmare. 
A history of the past, written with an express purpose of 


application to passing events, ‘and ae ars of 


the leading men of a political party andthe ethtor of ‘a 
popular newspaper, cannot, of course, be réceived as anh 


authority on any question of fact. Strict impartiality, 


cannot be expected, It will be the address of an’ advo- 
cate making a case rather than the summing up of, 

judge striving to discover the truth amid opposite state- 
ments.and to strip off the false colourings. both parties. 
ARMAND, moreover, possessed a vivid imagination. .. He 
does colour very warmly indeed. But, received. with 
these precautions, his history is extremely - interesting, 
and will amply reward perusal. It is singularly hic, 
spirited, and rapid. There’ is not a dull or br e 


from first to last. Events-are narrated’ in the dramatic |’ 


manner that gives so great a charm to the old ‘¢hroni+ 
clers, which the French and German modern historians 
have adopted with so much success, but which no Eng- 
lish author has yet attempted. ’ it) 

It has been remarked that the progress of society is 


not by an equable rise, like the swelling of a lake, ‘but’ 


by waves, like the tides of the ocean. History is a, series 
of counter-revolutions, by which successive generations 
seem to employ themselves in undoing what their parents 
had done with vast nditure of time and toil, and 
often bought with blood. So uniform:a result miist pro- 
ceed from some widely implanted principle of the human 
mind; and if history be philosophy seach by example, 
a lesson applicable to the future may be learned from an 
insight into the cause of an effect so universal. 

Nations are but congregations. of individuals; the 
national mind is but the colleetivename givento an idea 
prevailing in the mind. of a considerable prepartion of 
the people. The motives: or springs: of,, action, . the 
mental phenomena of individuals, are really those of the 
nation, and by learning the former we discover the latter 
also. lig soars 
Now if we look round within the circle of’ our .own’ 
acquaintance, we “shallsee precisely ‘the’ ‘same ess 
going on in families which in nations’ produces revolu- 
tions and counter-revolutions. ' Tt restift¢ from the fést- 
lessness of our nature, which ‘ever leads tis to’ iniagifie 
that some other condition is happier than that. we enjoy ; 
the reason being, ‘that we look with magnifying eyes 
upon the ills that belong to our own lot, and, as-it were, 
through an inverted telescope at the blessings we possess, 
while in viewing our neighbours, we, invariably. reverse 


the process, and apply the magnifying glass to their plea- |. 


sures, and close our.eyes to their'vexations,. Thence:it 
comes that content is almost unknown. -: Again, for the 
wisest purposes it has been provided that memory. shall’ 
recal vividly past pleasures, but: past: pains »dimly. 
Therefore, when looking back at some gone-by stages of 
existence, we see its pleasant features come again, while 
all that at the moment troubled and almost subdued -en- 
joyment, recedes from the mind’s eye and is forgotten. 
Observe now how these principles of our common 
nature operate upon an individual. He is never con- 
tented with his lot, but always dreaming that some 
other persons, or places, or times, are more full of en- 
joyment, less blighted by care. He talks of “ good old 


times,” “Merry England,” “A golden age,” and so 


| forth.” He fixes: his/attention on the spust, and longs to 


turn ‘the wotld: backward; or on the future; and de- 
mands sweepitig changes." 0) (ov oo nq 

“When the idea mee tly ara by'chaniges in the laws 
and the’ government ‘takes povsession of a 2 portion 
of the individuals composing the nation; there 16a Tevo- 
hition—bloody or ‘bloodless; asthe case may be. The 
object of eager désire is attained. | (S0n99TW OF i 
- Forthwith comies into o ion the principle above 
noted.’ It is*found ‘that thé ‘new ‘condition has its ‘evils 
as well as ‘its advaritages. \The blessings anticipated are 
not's0 great in possession “as in prospect. On the’ other 
hand, the’ evils of ‘the ‘condition'that has been’ thrown 
aside fade'into dim distatice, while its good (for there is 
good as well ‘as evil in’ ‘all’ things)’ ie recalled with the 
affection ‘with which’ the'mistd always lingers on plea- 
sures A CCH BOI * tas 

. Hele, ther) is thé beginning of the re-action. * And that 


| idea will, in like niantier, run'its course} but with this 


important,exception; that the, wave does not go back to 
its starting-point... The tide of, ess. has: advaneed 
upon. the: w and: maintains’ a) higher level. »:The 
counter-revolution does not! quite undo the work of’ the 
revolution; enough of*thé benefits of the latter remain 
to forbid philanthropy to despait of tlie permanent ‘ad- 
vancément of society.’ | ' 7 

‘That in this, as in all thé other arrangements of God’s 
rovidence, there isa good putpose to be served; it is 
impossiblé to doubt, but theré is’ ndt leisure now to in- 
vestigate that branch of the,inquiry. , - - 

Charles James. Fox's History. af the: Reign. of James 
II. owes what reputation it hag amore to, the. political fame 
of the author than the mtrinsie merits of the work. As 
the preduetion of one of owr-greatest,orators,and states- 
men, it willalways be .read. with, euriosity and interest. 
But it)proves jonly.that a man/may talk very well and 
write very;indifferently.{ Gsoui00t i fo, 
v1 We make \no,extraets. from this..most welcome 
volume; because: it is/ one/ of, the series:.of Boaun’s 
“European Library,” and.therefore.can be bought for 
3s, 4d. Who, therefore, will omit to ‘place. it upon his 
bookshelf ?.. 
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‘The rary Foe first to last. By Joseru Tram, 

Author of “'Fhe’History of ‘the Isle‘of Man.” Edin- 

burgh, 1846) Blackwood'and°Go.9!) @) }» . , 
THE rationale of religious fatiaticism’is sufficiently plain 
to all who recognize those principles.of mental philosophy 
to which the.name.of phrenology has; been..given...To 
others it.is, still, as,ever.it has heen, an inexplicable mys- 
tery. ,To:either: class: its: physiology is: instructive; to 
‘all readers its phefhomeéna aré: interésting..: The - volume 
before us'is'devoted 'tovone of the most; curious of the 
‘cdses’ of (that) form: of ‘insanity,’’ Mrs. Bucnan, the 
founder of a nutmerods sect)’ was-an’ extraordinary per- 
sonage.’ "These were her preténsions—' rs} 

She gave herself out AS ba Third a ‘a the God- 
‘head, and pretended toc ‘fm mortality on whomscéver she 
‘breathed';) and) -proniised, eventually, to translate, direct to 
heaven in a body, without their tasting déatl,:all: who put un- 
limited faith in cher divine: mission: ! She’ also: personified! the 
woman deseribed in: the:Revelationiof St.John, as being 
clothed with the.Sun,and the Moon; and pretended to have 
brought forth the,man-child who was.to rule: all nations with 
a rod of iron, in. the person of fhe Reverend Hugh White, 
Minister of the Relief congregation of Irvine. 


Mrs. BucHAN was the daughter of Jonn Simpson 
and MarcAret Gorpon, who bot a small way-side 
inn on the old road between Banff and Portsoy. She 





was born about the year 1738, and was named ELspaTH. 
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Her mother dying while she was yet a child, and her 
father marrying again, she was cruelly treated by her 
step-mother. She went to service, and was set to keep 
cows. But after a while a relation took her to, her home, 
and taught her toread and write; but being engaged 
to accompany: her husband to Jamaica, EvsrarH, was 
invited. to. join them... With.this,intent she i 
them to Greenock, and there, while waiting for the. sail- 
ing of the ship, she fell jato, bad company, and iadulged 
in very dissolute habits... Her friends, forsook; her, and 
she  trepanned.. into. marriage..a, young .man | called 
Ropsrt .Bucuan, ,who, -ashamed. of, her, ill-fame,at 
Ayr, removed.with her. to ‘Banff, and. afterwards went 
to. Glasgow ‘to .seek. employment, leaving, her, with. a 
son and ‘two daughters, to provide themselves as: best 
they. could by keeping ja.idittle school, It. was, while 
pursuing this occupation publicly, but privately indulg- 
ae in. yice, that, she received her. pretended. inspiration. 
She thus describes her. apogalypserm), 0) 1 fiw oobi 
‘In the ‘year 1774) the power ‘of ‘God wrought saeh/a won 
derfal change’ obemmg aesls, that TF Overcatie the ‘fésh’ so"as 
not to make use:of. earthly foud ‘for some weeks; which(made 
all that:saw me! concludesthat I was- going to depart this Jife, 
and: many: camhesté hear-nie: epéak; which was.all -aboist, God's 
love to-mortals,, {) % 4, dad there been a gallows, ererted 
at every door where I had an opportunity, of, speaking,,of 
Christ; or-of hearing -him.spoken, of; I would not; have, stayed 
from ging neces ‘and.the more any. sought aiken me back, 
it only tended the more to stir me up to run the faster... 
In March 1781, she'removed to Glasgow) and ‘was 
joyfully: reeeived by 
ployed in nf 8 ef and to NISIUGST I6L 
- At “this time: Mr Huei! W are was\a popular 
cher’ in ‘the ‘west ‘of \Seotlandi'® Mrs, BuoHan at- 


fended one of his sermons; and wae mucW affected by it. 
She wrote ‘him a very flattering ‘letter; "He ‘imvited her 


to visit him, and introduced 
Shewas received 
piety; and aftera whilesMr. Ware himself’ bold 
affirmed her'to bea eee dot et Apres ar ae 
the harbinger of light that would thé darkness ‘of 
Antichrist. But these doctrines gave great offence to 
his congregation, who ormally eae to know how 
far he was deluded by & Wénihi? Of Sharacter so notorious. 
He avowed his faith in her,;and complaint being made, 
he ,was put -uposhis:.triak, befgre.the Presbytery. A 
passage from jone, of,,Mra. .Bucman’s ‘letters, to /her 
Victim, at this juncture) will shew-the sort, of nonsense 
which he.mistook for-inspiratione is: io som oo0 an’) 
 Wiatiy a love-lettér has gone between you arid ‘me, but I 
bless Out Jovely Lord thet thé one Gated Yesterday ix’ the 
sweetest in its*mature that T éver Yedeived front’ youl! ¢Tchave 
been im more ‘than ordinary heaviness: to’ seeso-uiahy at/ this 
‘time rushing’ against-Jehovah’s buckler. Youare apptehended 
because. you appearrin sttange apparel; bat. jdin me is praise 
and thanksgiving that they\cannot strip. you of dpy thing, that 
you haye fromChrist—and, if they think you have any thing 
of theirs, they may_try. and, take it, from, you and go their way 
—you can well spare it—having enough in the new covenant, 


(By. the, Presbytery. was. passed an, unanimous, yote, af 
gu ion.|> Mr. Wire: thenceforth dedicated himself 
to the; doctrines! of Mrs. BucHAN.. (00% ybod » al moves 

From the; populace they: ienced: a -gréat deahof 
personal vidlénce, ‘Once*the’ mob were owthe poinwof 
throwing her’ into a river; dnd their corg 
eater ha thréats of injuty. At length the-nia- 
Ristrateswere obliged Co interferé;'antt ag’the onl) means 
of preserving the’ public peace, to’ cotnmatid ‘her ttepar- 
ture, She went forth, with ther followers, in, procession 
amid the hootings.of the crowd, but with the confidence 
of one, who courted: the shonours, of martyrdom, The 
scene is thus described by ANDREW INNES, one of the 
disciples : 


‘her husband) who was then em-. 


er to his congregation. 


by fae eereranoe! watenetey| party. of. Presbytery Relief, as they call themselves, for some 


regations niéver | 





The founder of our society only was required to leave the 
town, but those from Muthill, in particular, were already 
nearly destitute for her sake, and they individually were re- 
solyed to share her fate, as were many of the Irvine people 
also, With this intention we had rallied round her in Mr. 
White's parlour, each man with a staff in one hand anda small 
bundle fn the other, each woman with her coats kilted, and a 
small buridle in ‘a handkerchief tied round her waist. Mr. and 
Mrs, White seemed rather downcast; but Friend Mother was 
more cheerfal than ordimary. She spoke to us individually, 
and: quoted passages of Scripture with surpassing aptitude, 
to fortify our minds in that trying hour. She often repeated 
the: 28th werse of the: 16th chapter of Matthew, with great 
‘composure and, dignity. ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, there be 
some standing here. whieh shall not. taste of death till they see 
the Son of. Man‘coming in his kingdom,”’ When the magi- 
strates and constables, appeared at the door, she proceeded 
with them, Mr. White accompanying her on one side, and 
Mr, Gibson on the ether, The. women and. children followed, 
the‘tien bringing up the rear, The stréets through which we 
passed were crowded to stich an excess ‘that the constables 
could ‘scarcely’ opent’'a passage. All those that came from 
Mauthill were very-ill used;’ the people made sport of pushing 
their staves between oui legs so as'to make us fall, and ‘then 
pushed others over ts, chiding’ us, at'the same tite, for ruin- 
ing oursdives by following an old witch-wife who hadevidently 
cast ker caitrips;over'us. Just asthe magistrates were about 
fo-returh, a diwiken ‘sailor tore off the cap of our Friend 
Mather, and:pulléd,her; te the: ground;| and:then ran past the 


| magistrates, exclaiming, *: Lhave got.a right handful. of her 


hair,’’ and joined. his, companions without being interrupted or 
molested by the authoritics, 


Three months after this banishment; Rosert Burns, 
in @ léttér whith has been preserved, describes this sect 
and itefounder, The picture is so graphic that we give 


it ‘entire. 

astO Sil Mossgeil, August 1784. 
at My: Dear |Sir;-—We, have been surprised! by one of the most 
extraordinary, phenomena in the moral. world which I dare, say 
hag happened in.the..course, of this, century, We have had a 


time in this, country... A. pretty thriving society of, them has 
deen inthe bargh of Iryine for some years. past, till, a short 
time ago, a. Mrs. Buchan from Glasgow came among them, 
and began to spréad some fanatical notions of religion among 
them; atid in’ a short time made-many converts, and among 
others their preacher, Mr: White, who on that account has 
beet formally deposed ‘by his brethren. ' He continued, how- 
ever, to preach’ in -private to his party, and was’ supported, 
‘both ‘he and’ their spiritual mother, as they called old; Buchan, 
by! the contributions:of the ‘rest, several of whom are in good 
circumstances, till in last spring the populace rose and mobbed 
Mes. Buclian ahd put; her,out ef the tewn, On which all her 
followers voluntarily quitted, the. place. likewise, and with, such 
precipitation that, some ,ef them, never-shut the.door behind 
them—one, left a washingron the green, another a.cow, bellow- 
ing,,at, the .crib, without food or. any body to. mind 
her...*. * ©* "Their tenets are a strange jumble of. en- 
thusiastic jargon. Among others, she pretends to give them 
the Holy Ghost by breathing on them, which she does with 

ostures and practices that are scandalously indecent. They 
likewise dispose of all their effects, and hold 2 community of 
goods, and live nearly an idle life, earrying ona great farce of pre- 
tended‘ devotion in-bartis and woods, where they lie and lodge 
‘altogether, and’ hold likewise a community of women, as it is 
another of their tenets that they can:commit/no moral sin. I 
‘ana personally acquainted with most of:them, and I.can assure 
you the above mentioned are facts. 


The exiled group are pictured thus :— 


‘Several old people stills remember seeing the Buchanites on 
this-oveasion Mrs; Buchan, attired im a starlet cloak, the dis- 
warded» minister}:ands que: or; two. of her’ higher dupes, were 


-seated.in.a cart, while the remainder of the company followed on 


foot. These wore, fox the most part, ‘ clever chiels, and bonny, 


spanking, *rosy-cheeked lasses,.’ many of them in their teens. 


They were generally dressed in the simple garb of peasant 
maids of the Lowlands of Scotland. Over their dark petti- 
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coats, they wore short gowns, reaching from the chin half-way | 


** The Divine Dictionary, or a Treatise indited by Holy 


down the thigh, and fitted close to the bosom. They were Inspiration, containing the Faith and Practice of the people 


bareheaded, and their locks, permitted to grow ‘unusually 
long, were restrained from falling in'a fleece over the back and 
bosom by small: buckling-combs. 


With many defections on the way they journeyed to 
New Camplin, and there settled ona farm occupied by 
Mr. Davipson, who found them both good customers 


. and willing assistants in the labours of agriculture. 


Here (says Mr. Innes), like the disciples of Christ after 
Pentecost, our apostolic life commenced. ‘‘ All that believed 
were together, and had all things common.’’ Our money was 
put into a common stock, and‘placed at the disposal of John 
Gibson, as treasurer, to purchase all that might be requisite 
for the use of the society.’ All unoccupied clothes were:placed 
under the care of Janet Grant, formerly Mrs., Muir, who, had 
kept a cloth-shop in Irvine. She had the charge of seeing 
them kept clean and whole, and of giving them out when a 
change was wanted by any person. The other, women assisted 
in washing, in knitting, and in mending the stockings. We 
had tailors who mended our clothes, and cobblers who repaired 
our shoes—all was as common as circumstances would admit, 
yet none was wholly-idle.We-all occasionally wrought gratui- 
tously to our neighbours, and scrupulously abjured all wordly 
considerations for the work thus performed. For want of accom- 
modation in the barn, on account of so many visitors, who often 
kept Friend Mother and Mr. White speaking all day, we were 
obliged to cook our scanty fare in the farmer’s kitchen—which 


often consisted of potatoes boiled and emptied into a basket, | 


and set on a small table, so that those who were pleased. to 
withdraw from hearing the controversy in the barn, might 
take up one with its skin on, and either dip it-in.a little salt, 
or take-a bit of salt herring to it, or a drop of milk, when that 
was attainable. But after the first rush of visitors was abated, 
the barn, of course, became less crowded ; we then cooked there 
and got.our meals more regular. All sat at the sametable, and 
partook ailke of the same food, with the exception of our Friend 
Mother, who either served those at table herself, or was em- 
ployed in directing others to do so. When the meal was over, 
she always pointed to one of the men to stand up before her, 
to whom she directed the subject of her discourse, while we 
all listened ; after which, a hymn being sung, we separated, 
and she commonly went to take a walk in the fields with Mr. 
White. 

Having neither hay nor straw for bedding, and Mr. David- 
son having none to give us, we were obliged to go to the 
moor and gather'heather for that purpose. This we bound 
in bundles of about six feet long, and four'feet broad, thereby 
forming a bed for two persons. These’ bundles were placed in 
a double row on the barn-floor, leaving room scarcely for a 
single person to pass between them. . These beds. were :not 
hard, on account of the heather being closely pressed together 
with the tops uppermost; but we had at first no more bed- 
clothes than a single blanket to each bed, and all made pillows 
of their body-clothés. “When we had nearly completed our 
up-putting, Mr. Hunter and several other ‘persons ‘arrived 
from Irvine, and contentedly ‘lay down on heather beds— 
there being now no distinction of persons‘among us—those 
who had wives being as‘if' they ‘had none.’ But if our Friend 
Mother and Mrs. Gibson be excepted, the women were greatly 
behind the men “in their ‘compliance, for there »was» scarcely 
one, cither'old or young,’ who did not retain a partial hanker- 
ing after either husband or:sweetheart; but, as there was no 
law to be put in force, and no punishment to be apprehended, 
it was all matter of ‘choice with us. (This statement plainly 
shews that all ‘the responsibilities ef the marriage state were 
given up.) 

But they were not suffered long to live at peace here. 
The inhabitants of Nithsdale assembled by night,.and 
destroyed ‘their little properties, and. offered personal 
violence) But for this the srioters »were: severely 
punished. i 


At New Cample followers came in by degrees, amd | had bee 
now Mr. Wutre deemed it necessary to'a 
Accordingly ‘a ‘book was’ prepared, “with 
title-page :— ' 


atin print. 
e following 





(by the world) called Buchanites, who are actually waiting for 
the second coming of our Lord, and who believe that’ they 
alone shall be translated into the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air, and so shall be ever with the Lord. * Thete appeared 
a great wonder in heaven—a woman.” “Revi chap. xii.'v. 1. 
Written’ by’ that’ 'society.””’ The work, throughout, is a:com- 
plete jumble of fanatical jargon, and denunciations against 
those who dared to disbelieve the divine mission of the mys- 
terious woman; and a crude exposition of their heterodoxy, 

ed under the following heads ;—‘ Concerning the pro- 
pagation of the human race—a demonstration that the soul 
and person is the, same—the person of Christ possessed of a 
divine nature only—concerning the Spirit of God—concerning 
God’s, decrees—the nature of true devotion—God’s method of 
calling men to true salyation—concerning the end of the 
world—a divine receipt, instructing how all may live for ever 
——the meeting Christ in the clouds,” &c, 

Soon after this they were i upon by an officer 
of themarines, called Conyers, who joined the society 
with apparent zeal, resigning his profession at the same 
time. But his piety proved to be only a cover for 
fraud. Shortly afterwards he was taken up on a charge 
of fraud, and he was subsequently hanged ! 

The next event of interest was the “ midnight mani- 
festation,” as it was termed. Mrs. BucHAN had de- 
clared that the day of judgment was nigh, and that they 
would all be translated without death, at least all who 
believed her mission. The scene is vividly pourtrayed 
by InnEs:— 

One evening when we were as‘usual all employed, some in 


| the garret, and many below, Friend Mother was in the kitchen 


surrounded by children, when; on a sudden, aloud voiee was 
heard, as if from the clouds. The children, assisted by our 
great luminary, struck up the following hymn :— 
Oh! hasten translation, and come resurrection! 
Oh! hasten the coming of Christ in the air! 

All the members, below instantly started to their. feet, and 
those in the garret hurried down as fast.as they possibly, could 
through the trap-door ; but.it being about midnight, and there 
being no light in the house, Mr. Hunter, in the agitation of 
the moment, and being a feeble old man, tumbled headlong 
down the trap-ladder, whilst striving to descend from the 
cockloft. In an instant, however, he bounded from the 
ground, and, with a voice as loud as atrumpet, joined in the 
general chorus of ‘‘Hasten tranélation,” which every one in 
the house sung most vehemently. The bodily agitation be- 
came 80 great, with the clapping of hands and ‘singing, that it 
is out of ‘my “power ‘to convey’ a just idea, on paper; of the 
scene which it. occasioned: every one thought'the blessed:mo- 
ment was arrived; and every one singing, leaping, and clap- 
ping his hands, pressed forward to the kitchen, where Friend 
Mother.sat with great. composure, whilst her face shone, so 
white with the glory.of God, as .to;dazzle.the sight of those 
who. beheld it ; and her raiment was aswhite as.snow.. The 
noise was. so ;loud, that the neighbourhood was alarmed. 
Thomas Davidson, our landlord, came to,our door like a man 
out of his senses; he rapped and called at the door, till he 
obtained admission ; and "he. too, squeezed into the kitchen, 
beseeching her to save him, and the multitude by whom the 
house was surrounded, from the’ pending destruction, which 
they apprehended was about to destroy the world. She‘ told 
thent to be of good ‘cheer, for neither he nor any. of his friends 
would suffer any damage that night,forshe now saw her people 
were not ‘sufficiently: prepared for the mighty change which she 
intended them. to: undergos: ; As» the: light passed from, her 
countenance, she called for a tobacco-pipe, and saokie smoke; 


and, as the extvaordinary, agitation d 


iminished, people 

without dispersed quietly. How, long the.tumult lasted, I was 
notin.a state of mind to, recollect; but, I. remember, when 
daylight appeareal haying seen. the floor strewed with 
watches, gold rings, and a great number of trinkets, which 
n, in the moment of pix translation, thrown away 

by the possessors, as useless th our expected country. We did 
80, because Efijah threw oo ‘hig Mantle, when he was, in 
like manner; about’ to ascend to heaven: My own watch was 
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of the number. I never saw it more; but I afterwards learned 
that John Gibson, our treasurer, had collected all the 
watches and jewellery then thrown away, and sdld them in 
Dumfries. 


A fast of forty days. was now proclaimed, and this 
desperate experiment almost cost them.their lives. As 
itis an interesting physiological phenomenon, proving 
how life may be sustained ,by force of will. 


We never went to bed ; some stretched themselves on cover- 
lets, by turns, on the floor. The infirm generally lay couchant 
on the beds in the cockloft; and, it being about the middle of 
June, we scarcely knew night from day. When the fast com- 
menced, we had twenty Scots pints, z.e. eight gallons, of mo- 
lasses, a little manna, and a few stones of oatmeal in the 
store; but during the whole six weeks of the fast, there was 
no such thing as cooking victuals, and no complaint was made 
for want of food even by the children. There was, indeed, 
sometimes a desire for a little drink, and as Friend Mother 
was always stepping about among-us, she kept a little treacle 
mixed with hot water, and allowed to cool, which she gave to 
any person who was thirsty; but it.was very seldom required, 
except by a blind woman, who lay in bed the most of the 
time ; and, as she was very deaf,,and could not feed by the 
eye and the ear,as the rest of us did, she therefore required 
some earthly nourishment, Speaking from my own feelings 
(and I have heard other persons say the same), every desire 
for earthly food was ¢ «en away, and its place was supplied 
bya loathing at the thought of it. We were afraid of being 
disturbed by our neighbours before the forty days were ex- 
pired, and therefore compelled to eat. These were not the 
figments of imagination, for we were supported without 
earthly food at this time, as the Jews were on manna in, the 
desert ; and we knew, aswell as they did, that our support 
was derived from heaven, for, and by, the author of our 
Society. 


An untoward event occurred after this. One of the 
ladies of the Society gave symptoms of pregnancy, and 
honest ANDREW INNEs was declared to be the father. 
The story came to be noised abroad, and the populace 
threatened summary punishment, to evade which honest 
ANDREW was fain to quit the Society and wander forth 
into the world, the victim, as he complains, of prejudice. 

Tt seems that the expected effect of the forty days” fast 
was so to spiritualise them that they should float upwards 
to heaven triumphing over death and the grave. 
very moment of the exploit was prophesied, Before 
sunrise they had gathered a ghostly crew, with famine in 
their jaws, upon.a hill-top, to watch the rising sun. At 
the foot of the hill were some of the brethren whose 
stomachs had failed them, and who, having broken the 
fast, were held to be unworthy ,of the glory, watching 

erly the moment when their more courageous com- 
rades should sail away into the clouds like balloons. 
‘When the light gave-token of the ‘coming luminaty, the 
fasters on the hill-top commenced a hymn of rejoicing. 
They had no doubts ; they felt half dead already. Their 
prophetess, Mrs. BucHAN, was among them, fat and 
ruddy, as if she had fared sumptuously eyery day, al- 
though they firmly believed that she had shared their 
fast. “They were, all deadly pale,” says.a spectator, 
‘and emaciated to the last degree; they seemed like 
living skeletons just eloped from the.grave, or newly im- 
ported from.EzexKiEL’s valley of dry bones, with the 
exception of Luckie herself.» She was like one of those 
beauties who crowd the canvassof painters with hillocks 
of rosy flesh. Her hair was unbound, and hung’ pro- 
over her back and shoulders.” ‘The sun rose at 
length, but the deluded creatures: in’ vain ‘tried to fly. 
They were bound and chained to earth, and discomfited 
and disgraced et Ain away and descended to feed, 
but with their faith somewhat shaken by the discovéry 
of this palpable fraud, Murmurs were rife, and some 
openly seceded. Soon, after Luckis, BrcHan and 
HITE were committed. to prison, and brought to. trial 








before the Kirk Session of Closeburn, on a charge of 
criminal conversation. After this the Society speedily 
dispersed, and the Friend Mother and Wuire, removing 
to Auchengibbert, became day labourers, but still eol- 
lecting about them some disciples from among the 
neighbouring peasantry. She did not long survive her 
degradation. She died on the 29th March, 1791. Wuire 
and two or three of her more enthusiastic believers un- 
dertook to watch her corpse. ‘They buried her clandes- 
tinely, and declared to the congregation that they had 
seen her carried up into heayen. But this coming to the 
ears of the magistrates, they called upon WHITE to pro- 
duce the body, which he was ultimately obliged to do, to 
his extreme mortification.. And then he sought to re- 
vive the hopes of his followers by repeating her promise, 
that at the end of fifty years she would return to them, 
So ended the career of this half knave, half fanatic. 
How her followers fared thenceforward, and what became 
of her paramour and coadjutor, Wurrs, will be found 
detailed minutely in this volume, to which the reader is 
referred for any further information about one of the 
most humiliating cases in the crowded annals of religious 
imposture. 








SCIENCE, 


First Steps to Anatomy. By James L. Drummonp, 
M.D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the 
Royal Belfast Institution. London: Van Voorst. 

Tue purpose of this little volume is stated in the preface 
to be to prepare the young medical student, by some 
initiatory broad views of the general component parts of 
the animal frame, that he may thereby be better enabled 
to enter on the innumerable and minute details of phy- 
siology and descriptive anatomy. 

But, although written for the medical student, it is 
adapted for all who desire to acquaint themselves with 
the outlines of the two great sciences of anatomy and 
physiology. It teaches just so much of both as every 
human being ought to be acquainted with, which ought to 
form a part.of general education, and the knowledge of 
which will prove infinitely serviceable to the possessor 
in the course of his journey through life. Therefore 
should this volume enjoy a wider circulation than among 
professional students. It should pass into the school- 
room, the family circle, and the library, for all of which 
it is admirably adapted by the simplicity of its language, 
its avoidance of technicalities, its graphic descriptions, 
and excellent arrangement. 

It is strictly, as it is termed, only a first step towards 
anatomy, and not a manual of the science itself. It is, per- 
haps, more properly an elementary treatise on physiology; 
for, beginning with organic and animal life and vitahty 
in,all its forms, he proceeds to an examination of the va- 
rious substances of which the human frame is composed, 
and then of the several parts and their functions, Every- 
where he is profuse of illustration, by. cases and quota- 
tions, so that it is as amusing as any story-book, and 
the most labour-hating reader who takes it up will be 
so fascinated that he will follow itto the end. As a 
specimen of the manner, take the remarks on 


TENACITY. OF LIFE. 


On considering how easily death is. produced in man, we 
might conclude that in animals of equal, or apparently even 
more delicate structure, it would be still more easily pro- 
duced ; but in many instances the result is very different, and 
indeed, uniless it be perhaps inthe Reptile tribe, there is no 
eviterion in the anatomical structure from which we might, 
a priori, calculate‘on the tenacity of life in different species. 
Many of the mammiferous animals are as easily destroyed as 
man, while others retain the vital, principle in a) much supe- 
rior, degree, so far at least as wounds and external violence are 
concerned... This isso remarkable in the domestic cat, as to 
have become proverbial, it being a common saying, that a cat 
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has nine lives. Of that idea Shakspeare has made the follow- 
ing use in Romeo and Juliet :— 

Mercutio. Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk ? 

Tybalt. What wouldst thou have with me? 

Mercutio. Good king of eats, nothing but one of your nine lives, that I 
mean to make bold withal, and as you shall use me hereafter, dry- beat 
the rest of the eight.—Act 3, scene 1. 


The panther and leopard, which belong to the same natural 
family as the cat, are, on the contrary, said. to be killed by 
a comparatively slight wound. Among birds, again, there are 
some which the sportman can only obtain by hitting in some 
vital organ, while others are brought down by a shot which 
the former would nearly disregard. Thus, Wilson says of the 
hairy and red-headed woodpeckers of America, that they are 
hard to kill, and will ‘‘ hang by the claws even of a single 
foot, as long as a spark of life remains, befote they drop.” 
In opposition to this, the woodcock is killed by an apparently 
trifling injury. Some fishes die almost immediately, when 
taken out of the water; such are the mackerel, the gwiniad, 
the shad, and the ‘herring, and from ‘this citcumstance the 
vulgar saying, ‘* as dead as a herring,’’ has been derived. The 
eel, the plaice, the skate, the carp, and various. other species; 
will, on the contrary, live for many hours after being 
brought to land. The perch has been known to survive a 
journey of sixty miles packed in straw, and the carp can 
even be fattened when placed on wet moss in a cellar, cram- 
med with bread and milk, and occasionally dipped in water; 
but it will live for a fortnight out of the water: altogether, 
The turbot will also live and take food if placed in a damp and 
cold situation; while the spotted, the smooth, and some 
other blennies, live several days after removal from their 
natural element. The eel, the shark, the dogfish, and.various 
others, suffer the most dreadful mutilations without ‘being 
speedily killed. The reptiles have membraneous ludgs; and 
an opinion’ has been entertained, that great tenacity of life is 
always an accompaniment of lungs of that kind. Thus, the 
tortoise of Redi’s horrid experiment lived for several months 
after its brain had been scooped out, and the cavity washed ; 
and the water-newt or lizard (Triton palustris) will not only 
bear the loss of its limbs with impunity, but will reproduce 
an entirely new set, with all the bones; muscles, vessels, 
nerves, &c. as perfect as in those which had been amputated. 
But even the reproduced limbs, when cut away, are succeeded 
by others; and this experiment has been repeated to the fifth 
time, each new crop being as perfect as the original. ‘‘ Nay,’ 
says Spallanzani, ‘ let the four legs'be completely eut off, and 
the whole tail, as also the two mandibles,—the newt, in addi- 
tion to reproducing the limbs, will, at the same time, repair 
the jaws and the tail.”” Bonnet found, also, that even the eye 
of the newt, when almost entirely removed, was reproduced, 
and in twelve months was nearly as perfect as the eye of: the 
Opposite side. The repreduction of limbs is common also 
among the crustaceous animals, as the crab and. lobster; 
though, in them, the new limb is always smaller than the 
previous one. What occurs in the snail.is even more sin- 
gular ; for Spallanzani ascertained that it will frequently re- 
produce the entire head. Numbers die after this cruel opera- 
tion, but some survive, and acquire a head in all respects as 
complete as the one lost, . To, many insects the loss.of aJimb 
seems a mere trifle, and. eyen the removal. of their.head does 
not, for a time, in many species, suspend their usual opera- 
tions. The common blue fly (Musca. carnaria) will move 
about for several hours after its head has been removed, be 
sensible to the least touch upon its claws, and.rub the brushes 
of its legs together, with as much deliberation as though 
nothing unusual had oceprred. A beetle, in similar circum- 
stances, will, when it has crept to the edge of a, table, recog- 
nise its situation, and by turning back, show that it is.as sen- 
sible to the contiguity of the precipice, and as prompt, to 
avoid it as if it still had a head. 


be cut through with scissars, after which, it will continue 
sucking for some seconds, the blood flowing from the divided 


end, and then will fly off. If, again, a wasp be cut through’ 


the isthmus which joins the abdomen to the thorax, while em- 


ployed in deyouring any ripe fruit, its anterior half will seem |; 


as anxiously bent on eating as. if nothing had happened. It 
will even explore. the surface of a gooseberry until it discovers 
any accidental aperture through which the pulp may be 


hen, the common cleg,fly |}. 
(Tabanus pluvialis) has fastened on a person’s hand, it. may | 





reached, and will immediately begin to eat with the greatest 
avidity. It is known that some of the annelide will reproduce 
parts that have been lost; and the medicinal leech will con- 
tinue to suck after its posterior end has been snipped off. 
‘* In one instance,’’ says Dr. Johnston, ‘‘ in a leech just fallen 
off and fully gorged, I employed this method of ridding it of 
its contents, and severe as. many might deem this treatment, 
the leech was no sooner returned to its former situation, 
than it began sucking with the same avidity as when first 
applied,” ; 
SSS 
A Treatise on the Diseases and Affections of the Skin, §¢. 
By a Puysicran. Vickers. 
A Treatise on the Human Hair, with Rules for its 
Management, §¢. By a Puysrctan. Vickers. 

Two of a series of useful little works designed to in- 
struct the reader in.so much of medical knowledge as 
will enable him to take proper care.of himself. They are 
sensibly written, manifestly. by one. who understands the 
subjects about which he.is discoursing. , 





Consumption ; its Syn toms and Treatment. By GEorGE 
Moors, M. eC S.L. London: Renshaw. 
WHEN a gentleman of Mr. Moore’s ability investigates 
a disease, his remarks will be received with respect, even 
t they relate to one that has been treated unsuc- 
cessfully. by thousands of his predecessors. He consi- 
ders consutiption curable in certain cases ; that its origin 
is in a scrofulous habit, transmitted from parents, but 
subject to unaccountable idiosyncrasies. He gives a 
good. description of the diagnosis, and a sensible one of 

the treatment. on nat 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Ceylon ; a general; Description of the Island and its In- 
habitants, with an Historical Sketch of the Conquest of 
the Colony, by the English,.. By Henry MARSHALL, 
F.R.S.E,, Deputy. Inspector of Army Hospitals, &c, 
London, 1846, Allen,and Co, ; 

CryYLon is one of the most beautiful and one of the 

most thriving of the ‘British colonial possessions in the 

eastern seas. It enjoys in profusion ‘all the elements of 
prosperity, a fine climate, noble rivers, and a rich soil, 
producing the vegetation’ both’ of the tropical and ‘tem- 
perate zones. More than three ‘per cent. of vegetable 
matter fertilizes the Jand. On the north-éast coast the 
cocoa-nut abounds, Cinnamon makes fragrant the 
breezes in the interior, Coffee thrives on the highlands, 

Rice and tobacco reward the labour of the husbandman 

on the plains, All. the beautiful woods that embellish 

our cabinets .are found. here in plenty, The Palmyra 
palm yields arrack. .. ., 

- {The animals that inhabit this rich and varied scene 

are the tiger and the elephant, the latter in vast abun- 

dance,:and of great size; ‘and the antelope. Among the 
birds, the most notable is the Virginian ed owl, who 
startles the night with ‘his unearthly cries; which by the 
stipérstitiods natives’ ate ‘Heard with ‘trembling, as the 
presageé‘of death or dire misfortune.” There’ are ‘twenty 
different species of ‘snakes in Ceylon, of which sixteen 
are harmless. But the four''venomous kinds are ex. 
tremely troublesome, because very obtrusive, ‘They feed 
on lizards and rats, AM «4 these latter haunt the cocoanut 

aves that line.the roofs of houses, the. snakes. penetrate 
the: dwellings of the inhabitants in_search of ;their far 
vourite,food, and often avenge. accidental, injuries with 
fatal bites. No less than twenty. coroner’s inquests were 
held in 1834, on deaths arising from the bites of snakes. 

The rain, too, filling their holes, drives them’ to the do- 

mestic hearth for shelter, where they re-enact the fable 

that illustrates the vice of ingratitude. 
There is another nuisance, still more troublesome— 
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THE LAND LEECH. See 

“This'spevies i8 chiefly’ fotind in & ehady damp*places, ' crawl= 
ing upon the *nioist” leaves and’ branéhés’ 6f'trees, ‘and: upon 
stones ifi thé beds of rivwlets. Th dry weather itis compara’ 
tively little seéit;but in’ Tainy weather’ infests the’ pathways 
and roads to”an Aliiiost fierédible extent: This very trouble- 
some ‘thimal is in length ‘about ‘threé-fourtlis: ofan inch; and 
it Moves as if médsuring like’ a’ ¢ompass; ’the’ ‘head’ and body 
being pushed ‘forward; and? then “Sringiny’ wp” the>'tail. 
Tt is ‘supposed to possess® an- ‘acute’ sense’of smell ; for'no 
sooner does a person stop where leeches abound, than-they’ 
crowd with great eagerness to the spot, from all quarters, and 
fasten gp. bigm.with ,the utmost, ..avidity..., Persons passing 
through jungles, in. moist poate ion much difficulty in 
preventing camino, fram , being bitten, .as_ they, penetrate 


through stockings with great Pans get,in, Contact with the 


skin of the neck from the branches of, trees, During the. 
Bight, 1 sometimes attack’ the face and gums of persons 
isleep. ' Thaye Kugwh ‘eighty’ taken from ' one’ person’ at, a 
tite ;‘and in Some cases the ‘blddd trickles down ‘under thé 
clothes, so a8 even to appear coming over the’ edges of the 
shoes in walking. -The-pain oecasioned by the -bite'is seldom 
acute; indeed, it co otice, and the bloody 
clothes are the first indication of having been bitten. Much 
itching; which lasts: \for Several \days, folldws, the bites:.of 
leeches. In sound constitutions, thé wotmnds soon) bédl, pro- 
vided ordinary care: is taken’ Of them ; but: with soldiers, iti 
the field, who,cannot pay the requisite attention to 'them,, they 
often fester, and degenerate into extensive sores. and wulcers,-so 
as to lead to loss of Jimb,. and. even .to.loss.of life. During 
the reyolt of the Kandyans, many of the Company’s, troops, 
together with the pioneers and coollies employed in the field, 
thus lost their lives. Some of the Europeans suffered severely 
from latge, ill-conditioned ulcers arising from the same cause. 
These animals bite cattle: and it is observed, where leeches 
abound, that sheep do not thrive. | 


The population of Ceylon is, by Mr. MarsHatt, 
divided into five*@aseéS W8t/PHé Whigéllese, who are 
Boodhists, have European'features, and a skin varying 
from 'bréwn’'to “black. 2d) "The Hin@oos, “obviously 
imported’ from ‘the? opposite ‘cdast. 3rd. Thé Moors, 
ereane t6 be’ descendants’ of ‘a edlony. of ‘Arabs, 
chiefly mercHarits” and’ ‘Mahomedatis!." 4th: <A’ very 
strange, and probably indigetious race, catled O08 

THE .VEDAHS. i ; 

). This class lives; in an wnsoeial, savage state, in. extensive 
forests along the banks.of the Maha Villa Ganga, in.the neigh- 
bourhood of. Bintenna, ;,,The, Vedahs may, be; divided: into 
Village Vedahs and Forest, Vedahs. ;.The former,, though be- 
neath the general population in social and moral qualities, 
Tank High in the scale of ivilization when compared with the 
Forest Vedahs, who seldom agsdcjate with: theif brethren ‘of 
the'Villages. | The’ Forest Vedahy ‘appéar'to’ live in pairs, Tike 
Some’ of the wild Beasts of ‘the woods, ‘dnd, so Tar 4s PW kentieth, 
Farely associate mutch’ together: Their dress’ Consist of a 
sinall piece of cloth) dependiny in front from a string tied 
round the loins. The weapons they use .are° clabs)! and ‘bows 
and arrows; the blades of whith dre! from four toctwelve inthes 
long.;:; Itis withotheses long-blailed arrows ‘ands yery parse 
bows.that Vedahs; kith elephants; deer; elka); &e. |The anees- 
tors of the present Vedebs appear to have. been the aborigines 
ef theiisland,, who preferred the wild life,.of, the, hunter, to the 
tamer one of the agrioulturist, and never mixed .with; the im- 
migrants from, ther different. provinces; of India, Finding, in 
the woods all. that was necessary for subsistence, they have 
hitherto continued td roam the forests. for, prey, uncontrolled 
by foreigners, and undisturbed by innovation.. The feligion 
of the Vedahs is said to be a fade superstition, consisting 
chiefly of propitiatory rites ‘offered to evil demons, and of the 
‘worship of serpefits. This people ‘seem ‘never ‘to have’ been 
Converted to Boodhism ; but it must be confessed, that little, 
if anything, certain is known respeéting the moral habits and 
religion of this wild people. 

And 5th, the Burghers, comprehending the descend- 
ants of Europeans of unmixed blood, and the race that 


has sprung from the intercourse of Europeans with the 
nacives, 





“The occupations of the people are chielly agricultural. 

"Thete is another division into the Highlanders and 
Lowlanders, indicated by remarkable differences of cha- 
racter. ose 


_ "In'cartiage and behaviour; the’ Kandyans are’ very grave 
and stately, like ‘unto the Porttigals ; in understanding, quick 
and apprehensive ; in design, subtile and crafty ; in discourse, 
courteous. but fulbof flatteries ; naturally inclined to temipe- 
rancey botl»in) meatand drink, but not to:chastity ; near and 


provident im their families, commending: godd husbandry ; in 


their dispositions notipassionate, neither-hard to be:reconeiled 
agaity' when angryy’in their promises very) unfaithful; ap- 
proving lying in themselves, but: misliking it in others ;: de- 
lighting’? in: sloth; deferring labour: till urgent necessity con- 
strains them ;:neat in apparel; nieesin eating ; and not much 
given te sleep. 

The-Lowlanders,. or, as they are usually denominated, the 
Singalese,. ‘‘ are kind, pitiful, ‘helpful, honest, and plain, eom- 
passionating strangers;i which.we found by our own experience 
among them. They of the uplands (Kandyans) are:ill-natured; 
false, unkind, though outwardly fair, and seemingly courteous, 
and of more) complaisant carriage, speech, ‘and better be+ 
haviour; than-the Lowlanders.”’ i 


The Kandyan.government and usages resembled that 
of the fendal system: of,.Europe. The king was’ sur- 
rounded’ by chieftains, who! held Jands as fiefs of the 
crown by. akind of military tenure.’ 

The dingulbes aré represented as generally mild in 
disposition, and #’fine’trait'is recorded‘of them. 


The general feeling of , the people seems! to be unfavourable 
to acts -of cruelty. | Whemexecutions took place in-the-vici- 
nity of. Kandy, -whethes. of: indigenous or Malay delinquents, 
searcely» anisinhabitant ‘repaired to: the spot to witness. the 
seen, While, perhaps; not a European wife-of -a soldier in the 
garrison’. was: absent, » {We are. informed by Dr. Davy, that 
during the 'tragical seene when Eheylapola’s childven and wife 
were executed; the crowd wlio had. assembled to+ witness it 
wept aloud, unablé to suppress their grief:and horrors: Dur- 
ing-two days,he adds, ‘the whole of Candy »with theexcep= 
tion of ;the tyr@nt’s court, :was as one-house of mourningyand 
lamentation ;. and~so ‘deep was, the grief, tbat-not a fire, it is 
said, was kindled, no food was:dressed, and a general fast) was 
held’ ‘Hoi creditable is this remarkable statement to» the 
feelings and the humanity of the: Kandyan population:! ~ Con- 
trast their conduct, on this occasion; with the behaviour of a 
crowd im this.country at the execution. of persons condemned 
for high treason " 


» Yet .do.we - boast:.of our superiority to these. savages 
--and preserve the punishment of death! ; 

: ¢Phe mamnets.of the-native chiefs are full of dignity 
atid manly bearing,” They were never taken by surprise. 
Orie’ of them was! ktiown in society by the naméof the 
Karidyan Ohestérfield, ‘so polished was'he. ‘This is the 

1990129 CHIEFTAINS? COSTUME.’ } 

The diess of thé chifeftains,‘which séems' pot t6° have’ been 
changed for many’ centuries, ‘is ee we.” They’ wear a 
White cap; Tesenibliny a 'tafban ;’ theiy beards full and bushy ; 
theif hair long? ‘an’ tied tp in ‘a round balf (¢ondé) ; a mustin 
or embroidered ' silk jacket, open in front, the sleeves fastened 
at ‘the wrists with small gold buttons, tight to above the 
elbows, but puffed out to’ a great size ‘at the shoulders ; a 
printed calico or’ muslin cloth ‘rout the’ ‘toins, ‘felling’ below 
the ’Khee, like yety wide’ trowsers. ' In person’ of High rank, 
this part of ‘the dress is’ very profuse, giving the nobility a 
potbellied appetrace. In the folds of this cloth they usually 
carry a large knife or dagger, a betel-box, and a writing stylus. 
‘When walking, ‘ani attendant holds an ornamented talipot over 
them, which serves as 4 patasol or umbrella. Two or three 
men sometimes march in front, carrying large sticks, and a boy 
commonly follows, bearing a sword.. Men of distinction 
usually carry a long painted walking-cane. In the house, the 
dress commonly worn is very simple, being merely a single 
cloth wrapped round the loins; the upper part of the body 
being quite naked. The writer, when he used to call upon 
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Eheylapola, the greatest chieftain in the country, at his resi- 
dencé, found him in this guise. 


The manners of the women are equally dignified and 
graceful. 
THE LADIES OF CEYLON. 


Females of the higher ranks have a similar lofty bearing, 
and dignity of manners, with the nobility or chieftains.. The 
dress of the women of distinction is of fine cloth, with plain or 
coloured edges; it fits close to their bodies, and descends to 
their toes, with folds*round their watst ; they wear no veils or 
covering on their heads; handkerchief is thrown loosely 
over the left shoulder, their hair is long, and divided in the 
middle of the forehead, and tied up behind in a knot or condé. 
When abroad, they wear ear-rings, chains, and bracelets, 
generally of silver, but ladies of the higher ranks wear gold 
ornaments. They are cleanly in their habits, and careful of 
their persons, and'keep their hair well oiled. 


They have some peculiar customs, | Thus: 


The men always eat alone, and the mother and children in a 
separate apartment. They sit on'a mat on ‘the floor, atid’ eat 
with their fingers off plaintain leaves ; the péople of distinction 
have saucers to hold their numerous curries.) All ranks avoid 
touching the vessel with their lips while drinking. . For pour- 
ing liquid into, their mouths, they have an earthen vessel re- 
sembling our teapot, 


Nor are they wanting’ in litarary acquirements. 


THE LITERATURE OF CEYLON« 


The upper ranks of the Kandyans can generally read and 
write their own language: They-write on slips:of the leaf of 
the Palmyra, and. of the talipot tree, by means-of an-iron stylus 
which they wear in their waist-cloth. They write from: leftto 
right, and in a very expeditions or off-handed\manner,\ Be- 
sides works on the life and doctrines of Boodhoo, the Singalese 
have many books both in verse and prose on moral. subjects, 
grammar, medicine, astronomy, and various branches of lite- 
rature common to other Eastern nations, including a very com- 
plete history of the kings of Ceylon. Literature seems to have 
a considerable value among some of the natives of the island. 
Oppressed as the Chaliahs or ciniamon peelers'were, many of 
them entertained a‘desire for information, and endeavonred to 
give their childrew some degree of education. In 1814, there 
were 2,000 peelérs employed by the Ceylon loeal government, 
and of this mumber, the superintendent of’ citmamon’ planta- 
tioris, the late much ected James Maitland; esq. ascer~ 
tained that 420 could read: and write the Singalese language. 
In a work lately published on Ceylon, it is assertett, that ‘* it 
is rare indeed to see a Ceylonese, even of the poorest class, 
who cannot read and write his‘own language, Can the most 
civilized nations of Europe make the same boast ?”’ 


And this is the account of 


THE CEYLONESE DWELLINGS. 

The huts or dwellings are commonly situated in: rather 
sheltered situations. They are usually ‘constructed of mud, 
composed of a ferruginous earth; and, in the maritime pro- 
vinces, they are thatched with cocoa-nut leaves, in the Kandyan 
cotintry with paddy straw. ;They are surrounded by a clamp 
of trees, most commonly the jack-tree (Artocarpus integri- 

' Folia), cocoa-nut tree, and the plantain-tree (Musu Paradisiaca, 
Lin.). The dwellings ‘are built separate from one another : 
each hut being, in a certain degree, independent. ‘The houses 
of the chiefs are raised on a low terrace, built in the’form of a 
hollow square, presenting ‘extértially a dead wall, atid inter- 
nally bordering the open area or verandah, with which 'the’side 
rooms communicate by narrow doors. The houses’ of the 
chiefs are tiled. Most of the rooms even in the houses of the 
chiefs are badly lighted, having: small openings, or windows, 
hardly large enough to admit the human head. The floors are 
of clay, and are occasionally covered with a dilute mixture of 
fresh cow-dung with water, which serves the purpose of keep- 

ing off insects. A sheathing of this substance is well adapted 
to cover smoked walls, preparatory to being white-washed. 

The Singalese, or Kandyans, do not, says Knox, ‘care to 

make streets by building their houses together in rows, but 

each man lives by himself in his own plantation, having a 








hedge, it may be, and a ditch round about him to keep out 
cattle.” The villages are sometimes surrounded by a deep 
ditch, as a protection against elephants. 

The houses generally contain nothing but rattan couches for 
sitting upofi, together with a few chests for holding their 
dresses and ornaments; the apartment a chief occupies is 
generally hung round with white cotton cloth. Except the 
chiefs, both men and women sleep on mats on the floor. 


The population of Ceylon amounted, im 1833, to 
1,126,808, being about forty-five inhabitants to the square 
mile, two-thirds of whom are Singalese. 

The following are their 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

The Singalese work\in gold and silver, and their jewellery 
is-much admired : ‘they are said to: excel rather in the setting 
than it the cutting of precious stones. ‘They*engrave the 
Singalese character on copper plates: They smelt iron ; and 
the Ceylon blacksmiths are’supposed to be on‘a par; in as far 
asthe exercise of their art is: concerned, with the common 
country blacksmiths in) Europe.’ Weaving is practised, but it 
has-made-very little progress, the, loom being of a very rude 
construction. In the practice of agriculture they evince much 
ingenuity.' | 

The commerce of the island. is extensive. The ex- 
pete consist chiefly of rice, coffee, sugar, and areca nuts. 

e, value of, the exports. was. estimated in 1843. at 
400,038/, ; and of. imports, at 720,145/,.. The trade in 
coffee has had a vast stimulus of late years. 1t advanced 
from 183) to 1841 from a value of. 14,2871. to that of 
200,9642.; and it iscertain chat it might be indefinitely 
extended, and that the inhabitants will consume any 
quantity of our manufactures for whichwe are willing to 
take their products in return, © 

Mr. Marsnatt gives the following sketch of 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CEYLON. 


The government of the kingdom of Kandy was, like all the 
governments in India, a despotism. No one was qualified to 
sit on the throne, unless he belonged to the rajah caste, and 
professed to maintain the religion of Boodhoo. The throne 
could hardly be called’ hereditary; for although the sons of 
former kings 6céasionally succeeded, they were also frequently 
set aside, and a king elected ‘by the chiefs. The prerogative 
of birth, as a claim to the crown of Kandy, seems never to 
have obtained the sanction of popular opinion, and hence, any 
faction might entertain hopes of dictating who should occupy the 
vacant throne. To the’want of an‘established rule in regard to 
the’ Succession, may be attributed ‘‘the frequent civil wars 
through which an Asiatic despot is’ obliged to cut his way to 
the throne of his’ fathers.” In the history of Ceylon we 
frequently read of depositions and’ usurpations; yet these 
appear to have passed over without much disturbing the 
mass of the population. Like most other nations under 
despotic rule, the Kandyans frequently changed .their masters, 
without making any attempt to improve their political condi- 
tion. When a king died who had no near relations, and who- 
had not nominated a successor, the office of selection devolved 
on the ministers, who proposed a candidate to the chiefs and 
people, and with their consent placed him on the throne, 

he last four kings who ascended the throne of Kandy were 
elected in this way, and the persons elected were all near rela- 
tions ‘to the Hindoo queens of ‘the preceding king. The Sin- 
galese dynasty had, therefore, been for a considerable time 
extinct. None of the Hindoo queens of the first three of the 
kings mentioned-left-any-issue,——I¢-appears to have been cus- 
tomary for the kings to marry Hindoo ladies, being connec- 
tions of a family who formerly held an independent sovereignty 
in a small state near Madura, on the peninsula of India. The 
relations of the queens resided in a particular street in Kandy 
(Malabar-street), and although they were seldom raised to 
situations of trust and emolument, they all had revenues 
assigned to them for their support. They were usually desig- 
nated Nayakaras (relations of the king). They were in con- 
stant attendance at court, and by their familiar intercourse 
with the king and the queens, they greatly moderated the in- 
fluence of the Singalese or Kandyan courtiers. Owing to the 
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jealousy which the Kandyan chiefs entertained of each other, 
they often-elected a Nayakara to the throne, in preference to 
choosing one of themselves to be the sovereign. The king 
was the acknowledged lord of the. soil; he taxed the people, 
and determined the services they were to perform. All offices 
of government. were. at, his disposal, and all honours as. well.as 
power emanated from him; for, says Knox, ‘‘ he ruleth,abso- 
lute, and after his.own will and pleasure-—his own. head being 
his only counsellor.” 

And. this is its 

JUDICIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

The Kandyan judges were, it is alleged, not guided by a 
written code of laws. ‘‘Here are no laws,’ says Knox, 
‘* but the will of the king, and whatsoever proceeds out of his 
mouth is an immutable: law ; nevertheless, they: have certain 
ancient usages and customs that do prevail, and: are observed 
as: laws; and’ pleading them: in:their courts, and ‘before their 
governors, will goa great way.’’ Causes’ in’ disputewere de- 
cided aecording to ancient’ custom, and the common princi- 
ples of equity acknowledged by all mankind ; but: in practice,, 
whenever a case was in any degree’ complicated, or the right 
doubtful, it was generally decided in'favour of the party who 


bribed: highest, who,.in vulgar language, gave the most valu-,|: 


able boolat sooraloo. The literal meaning of this phrase im- 
plies a mouthful of betel, but, when used metaphorically, it 
bears the’ sense of a bribe or present. Both parties usually 
bribed’ a judge; but the party who lost his cause was entitled 
to have his boolat sooraloo returned. The dissaves had power 
to punish disorderly persons, chiefly by inflicting a fine on 
them, which fine became their own, and also by committing 
them to prison, wlience they rarely issued without money being 
given asia bribe: Amappeal might be made from the decision 
of a subordinate to a superior chief, till it reached the king, 
whose sentence was in all’ cases; final. ‘‘ The deposed: king 
lost his popularity with the principal, chiefs’ in consequence: of 
his having made some,severe examples for the purpose'of re- 
straining their abuse of power, more especially their oppres- 
sive manner of administering justice. 


Here is a 
STRANGE PUNISHMENT. 

The most severe of the secondary punishments of females 
was to be delivered to.the Rodias, the, lowest caste in Ceylon. 
When the king heard of the treason of Eheylapola, and of his 
having taken refuge in the maritime provinces, he ordered the 
wives and daughters of the palanquin-bearers of the adikar, 
who had accompanied their chief to the coast, to be delivered 
to the Rodias of Saftragam for defilement ;. but they refused to 
have any connection with them, observing; at the, same time, 
that it was not their custem to have any intercourse with 
females under such circumstances, unless they were of a much 
higher caste than the wives of palanquin-bearers... Knox de- 
scribes the delivering. up of the wiyes, and daughters.of delin- 
quents to be defiled by, Rodias as ‘‘a far worse punishment 
than any kind of death.”’ 


The principal diseases at Ceylon, both among emi- 
nts from Europe and the natives, are endemic fever, 
owel complaints, and diseases of the liver. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to the most 
detailed history of Ceylon yet published. Into this we 
have not leisure to, enter; but. we close Mr. Mar- 
SHALL’s book with a hearty commendation of it as the 
most complete and elaborate account.of one of our most 
hopeful colonies which. has yet. been contributed to the 
British library. ; 








FICTION. 

Theodore, his Brother and Sisters ; or, a Summer at Sey- 
mour Hall. Edited by the Rev. Wo. Nevins. Lon- 
don: Sharpe, 1846. 

THE purpose of this elegant volume is to convey a 

variety of useful information in the guise of an amusing 





story. The main design of the author was to inculcate 
the privileges and duties derived from the Sacrament of | 
Baptism, but incidentally he has introduced a great deal | 


of general knowledge, calculated to attract and perma- 
nently to write itself upon the young mind. A farther 
object, we are informed, has been to. develope the work- 
ings of the minds of children, and to call the attention of 
parents and others entrusted with the charge of young 
children, to the responsibility that attaches to their office, 
and the watchfulness and care which it demands from the 
earliest period, These are excellent aims, and the author 
has accomplished his design very successfully, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE GIFT-BOOKS. 


Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap-Book for 1847.. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norron,,, Fisher and Co. 
The Forget-me-Not for 1847... Ackerman and.Co. 
Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap-Book for 1847. By Mrs. Exuts, 
Author of “ The Women of England.” Fisher and 


New Year’s Day, a Winder’s Tale... By Mrs. Gore. 
With Illustrations by Gsorce CrvurksHANK. 
Fisher and Co. 

ANOTHER parcel of these weleome Christmas: visitors 
has been laid upon our table, and we proceed to notice 
their literary contents, reserving their pictorial adorn- 
ments for comment under the department devoted to 
Art. But such just now is the flood of new publications 
pressing for review, that we shall be compelled to restrict 
this notice to fewer columns than the beauty and worth 
of these works properly entitle them to, or than, im other 
circumstances, we should have been delighted to devote 
to them. 

Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap- Book'is an old favourite. 
It has survived the ruin of a hundred competitors, and 
now appears as vigorous and attractive as ever. ‘To the 
Hon. M rs. NorTON has been confided the task of editor- 
ship, or rather, it should he said, the authorship, for 
instead of following the old fashion and collecting a 
multitude of stupid tales and wishy-washy poetry from 
a number of friends with titles, she oe largely employed 
her own abilities upon the work, and invited the aid only 
of a select few whom she knew to be competent for the 
illustration of the engravings. Among so many verses 
there must be necessarily great yarietyin quality. ‘There 
is something, too, in the natureof such a task calculated 
to dull the poet’s energies. ‘The inspirations of the muse 
cannot be pressed into service. “They come uncalled 
for if they come at all.” A poet cannot take some thirty 
engravings, however beautiful, and forthwith fall into 
thirty ecstacies, and thereupon indite thirty genuine 
poems. It is not in the nature of genius to produce its 
** fine phrenzies” to order, according to the political 
economy, law of demand and supply. It is, therefore, 
no discredit to Mrs. Norron, and her coadjutors, that 
they are not always equal to themselves. But, upon the 
whole, they have sustained the burden with singular 
‘ability. Seldom do they flag—they never faint. Some- 
times they soar to the heights of genius. As for herself, 
she, for the most part, preserves an average ability 
which, as all who have read. her former works well know, 
is far above the average of the lady poets of the age. 
But she has found a contributor of extraordinary power 
in Lady Durrerix, The subjects here Sandled are 
those of the engravings which are described in another 
place, and therefore it is unnecessary to repeat them 
here. It will be sufficient to-exhibit the maiaer of the 
writing by two or three of the poems that have most 
pleased us. 

The playfulness of this is charming—and it is so true. 

COBLENTZ AND EHRENBREITSTEIN. 
Oh, mighty fortress ; lovely Rhine ; 
How well those scenes my heart remembers, 
Though since I last beheld them, Time 
Hath changed my life with ten Septembers ; 
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But that September,—who shall tell 
The joy, the triumph, the delight, 
Of setting off for foreign lands, 

And travelling on, by day, by night! 
Who shall describe how pleased we were, 
The large home-party, setting forth 

To bask in sunshine carelessly, 
And seek adventure south and north. 
The journal-books, and sketch- books,—kept 
Under such sacred lock and key 
(Except—and that was every day— 
When careless owners left them free), 
Which woke within our busy minds, 
For art and memoirs such a rage, 
We could not pass the first hotel 
Without a subject for a page. 
And then, in spite of rattling wheels, 
The long, long letters written home, 
To tell of distant Germany, 
And say how glad we were to roam. 
How, all along the vinevard grounds 
The stunted vines like currants grew, 
Not like those, ‘married to the elves,’ 
Which our. misleading fancy drew: 
How Tittle Nonnerworth was like 
An emerald in a silver setting : 
How stupid one amongst us was, 
The :passports and the trunks forgetting : 
How all old Jegends were confirmed, 
Because we saw, with our, own eyes. 
Above the clear translucent wave 
The towers of‘Rolendseck arise : 
And stamped on' memory by the scene, 
All history’s facts appeared to live,— 
Presenting the mysterious charms 
Which ‘‘ picture-books ’’ to children. give. 
The merry laughs, the active steps, 

The eager hearts, the curious eyes ; 
The dim-clad hills, the trembling towers, 
The deep-blue wave, the sunny skies ; 
The grand-dukes; arch-dukes, blandly kind, 

The peasants beautiful and poor: 
The wonderful adyentures (sent 

To every traveller on his tour) : 
The wild, delightful, rambling days, 

Whose image still so vivid seems, 
That they alone: of life seem real, 

And. all the rest but fading dreams! 


Ob, river,—at this present time, 

How like thy unreturning tide, 
Bright, fleetiog, wonderfully fair, 

Those vanished days before me glide: 
The journal now is locked away, 

‘The sketch-bodk opened with a sigh, 
And pictures of the lovely Rhine 

Are gazed at with a saddened eye ; 
Because so much, that then was joy 

Succeeding years have changed to pain, 
So much can only grieve the heart, 

That made it beat with pleasure then ! 


There is a rich humour,also in the following, by a} 


lady. who has contributed, several, equally clever papers 
of the same class. 


MRS, HARRIS’S SOLILOQUY WHILE THREADING 
: HER NEEDLEY 
Br lapy Durrerey. 

Qh; dearymé! whatweedie#! well, really I mustisay, 
All-things are shdly altered (for the worse, too) since my day ; 
The pins have neither heads nor points, the needles have no eyes, 
And :there’s ne’er q pair of scissars of the good old-fashioned 

size! seri, ‘ re o's 
Thé Very bodkins now are ‘made, it fide new fangled ways, 
Ané thego6d old British thimbé is a dream of other days! 
Now thaticamhes of: machindry!) I’m given to, understand, 
That, great folks turs, their noses, up, at; all things ‘* done by 

an PE ng ee , 
Although it’s éasy proving to the most thick-pated dunce, 
That things are ut’ done the better for ali being done at once. 
I’m‘shre'E often ponder, with a kind of awful dread, 
On ware ‘* spidning-jennies)”’ ‘that. ‘igo off of their own 
49° P 


Those power-looms and odd machines, those whizzing things 
with wheels, ' P 

That evermore ‘‘keep’maving !" Besides, one really feels 

So superannuated like, and taid upon the shelf, 

When one sees a worsted stocking get up and knit itself! 





Ah, that comes of those radicals! Why, life’s a perfect storm, 

A whirlwind of inventions, with their ‘‘ Progress”’ and ‘‘ Re- 
form !’’ 

The good old days, the quiet times, that calmly used to glide, 

Are changed into a steeple-chase, a wild cross-country ride! 

A loud view halloa in our ears, away! away! we go, 

A-levelling all distinetions, and a-mingling high and low ; 

All spurring on, with seats so light, and principles so loose, 

Whisk ! over this old prejudice, slap bang through that abuse. 

No matter why, no matter where, without a stop or hitch, 

And nobody has time to help his neighbour in the ditch ; 

And then what turns and changes! .Good lack! I’ d rather be 

A joint-stool in a pantomime, than some great folks I see ! 

Because, in pantomimes a stool may turn to any thing, 

You’re not surprised if chairs step out to dance a Highland 
fling ! 

A coffee-pot, perhaps, becomes a mitre bye and bye, 

And every thing is something else, and nobody asks why, 

But there ’s a rage for questioning, and meddling now-a-days, 

And what one does don’t matter half so much as what one says ; 

And a minister can’t change his mind without such stir and fuss, 

That one would think the ‘‘ public voice’’ was some huge omni- 


bus, 
Which takes you to a certain point, whereat you must remain, 
Until the same old Buss may choose to take you back again : 
For (odd enough) in all this change they keep some order still, 
And when they turn, turn all at once, like soldiers at a drill ; 
But won't allow a public man a private pirouette, 
When once his part of harlequin or pantaloon is set ; 
And that’s. what makes their pantomime so dull and such a bore, 
That their joint-stool must still remain a joint-stool evermore. 


Now that comes of newspapers! I know in my young days, 

‘* Least said, and soonest mended,’’ was a maxim worthy praise, 
But were I to give counsel to the public as a friend, 

‘+ Little said, and nothing written,” is the rule Id recommend. 
Such snapping up, and setting down! reporters left and right, 
All bent on pinning down a man fo lie in black and white ! 

Such raking up of Hansard, such flinging in one’s face, 

Any little “lapsus lingue.’’ that may once have taken place! 
Such a-feuding, and a-proving, and a-calling over coals, 

As if it really mattered to our poor immortal souls, 

That Thingumbob should think or say, or question so and so, 
The foolish things he thought and said some forty years ago. 
There’s one thing in those papers, though, I’m very glad to see, 
That many more old women think very much like me : 

I’m even told that certain dukes will echo back my groan, 

And sigh for those dear golden days when we “‘ left wel} alone.’’ 


But Lady Durrertn can write well in a serious strain. 
As thus :— 
THE GERMAN TEACHER. 
By Lavy DurreRin. 
The long day ’s done! and she sits still 
And quiet in the gathering gloom : 
What are the images that fill 
Those absent eyes, that silent room ? 
Soft winds the latticed casement stir, 
The hard green rose-buds tap the pane 
Like merry playmatés, beckoning her 
To join them at their sports again ; 
And from the hill a pleasant chime 
Of bells comes down upon the ear, 
That seems to sing—‘' The evening time 
Is passing sweet, come forth ; come here 
But she sits still and heedeth not 
The sweet bell nor the fading light ; 
Time, space, earth; heaven, are all forgot; 
In one dear dream/of past delight.» >”. 
Ah, letter! old, and crushed, and worn, 
Yet fresh in those.love-blinded eyes, 
As on that first delightful morn. - 
That gave thee to her patient sighs, 
How hoped for, dreamed of, dear thou art ! 
What earnest of like Joys to come ! 
How treasured near her simple heart, 
That first fond letter from her home / 
Poor child! so early com’st thou forth 
Like Ruth, to glean in-alien fields ? 
Cold welcome greets thee on this earth, 
And poor the harvest that it yields! 
Thy thoughts, love, wandering where they list, 
Still seek that village on,the Rhine, 
Where thou art longed for, loved, and missed, 
With yearnings as intense as thine. 
No wonder that thy young heart burns, 
And with such aching sense of love, 
To that dear sheltering ark returns 
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That sent thee forth, poor wandering dove. 
The hour will come, though far it seems, 
When schooled by pain, and taught by time, 
Thou ’lt lose no more in idle dreams, 
The good hours of thy golden prime : 
Each day, with its appointed care, 
Shall bring its calm and comfort too ; 
The power to act, the strength to bear, 
What duty bids thee bear or do: 
And when the eve’s repose shall come, 
Thy tranquil thoughts shall then be given, 
Not back to that lost earthly home, 
But forwards—to thy home in heaven ! 

This is very beautiful, and it is evident, that in the 
authoress there is a genius which cannot fail some day 
to raise her to distinction in the republic of literature. 
We might extract a dozen others equally interesting. 
But the printer forbids, and we must reluctantly close 
the volume with merely a reference to the contributions 
of Sir E. Bunwer Lytron, Mr. Monckton MILNEs, 
and Lord Georce MANNERS. 

The Forget-me-Not is the oldest of the Annuals. Who 
has not pleasant reminiscences of youth connected with 
it? Who will not rejoice that. fickle fashion, which -has 
destroyed so many of its rivals, has spared the elder of 
the family? But this’ mercy is due to the judicious 
adoption, by the proprietors, of the improvements of the 
age. Instead of a paper case, it appears now hand- 
somely bound in green and gold, and a comparison of the 
engravings in this and the earlier volume will shew the 
vast advance which that branch of art has made under 
the stimulus of extended popular taste. The same. can- 
not, however, be said of the literature.. Formerly. the 
Annuals were bought as much to be read as to be looked 
at; but when they began to study ornament as the main 
attraction, the literary department deelined, and buyers 
ceased toread. The Forget-me-Not has paid more atten- 
tion to its literature than any of its rivals, and the volume 
before us contains a great deal of clever writing. contri- 
buted by Asporr Lez, CanpeR CAmpsBeELt, Mr. N. 
MIcHELL, Miss PArbdor, Mrs. S1GouRNEY, Miss 
Govtp, Mrs. Appy, CHARLES SWAIN, and others less 
known, The contents, comprise the usual! variety of 
prose and poetry, and under the command for_ brevity 
noticed above, we take one adapted to. our space by its 
longitude rather than because it is,the best of the mate- 
rial contained in the volume, For instance— 


THE IGNIS FATUUS, 
By Miss-H. F. Govt. 
Come, traveller, come ! ‘the Tady moon 
Has veiled her changing face, 
The blinking stars, that blazed above, 
Are quenched or in disgrace ; 
The murky night is drear and damp, 
On bill, and vale, and Jea; 
And I will serye thee as alamp— 
Come, follow, follow me ! 


O’er caverns deep,and crumbling banks, 
Dark stream and damp lagune 

We play our jack-o’-lantern pranks, 
And dance to Whimsey’s tune; 

And where we hold our ‘merry rout, 
Through. bramble, brake, and fen, 

I to the dance willlead thee out, 
But never back ‘agaiay 1°: 


For men, we know, though none knows why, 
Do love to.be deceived ;- - 

And with the trace before their eyes, 
The false is still believed, 

For swamp and peol they quit their way, 
On thorny paths,pursue,, ..... 

In chase or dance, with jeux follets, 
Life’s hurried journey through. 

On airy heights they reel and waltz,’ 
Or, dazzled, speed them on: = * 

Their heads are whirled, their ground'is false— 
They plunge! they're gone! they're gone! ~~“ 





They bide the truth; we know no more— 
They’re never back again ! 


The engravings are noticed under the proper de- 
partment of Art. 

The Juvenile Scrap Book is a right welcome visitor, 
for it is admirably adapted for school prizes, and New 
Year’s gifts. Not only has it a multitude of engravings, 
such as, when we were young, would have been deemed 
beyond all possible hope of possession by any boy or 
girl, but the editress, Mrs. Euuts, has atbvided such a 
store of pleasant reading as will enchant the youth who 
boasts the ownership of one of these handsome volumes. 
Among the engravings are, “The Mountain Stream,” 
** Pope Gregory XVI.” “Aunt Emily’s Visit,” “An 
Egyptian Feast,” “A Party of Pleasure,” “ Haddon 
Hall,” “Rutland Cavern,” “A Scene in the Mountains of 
Georgia,” and divers more, equally attractive, and all dis- 
playing the combined genius of painter, and engraver, em- 
ployed for the amusement and edification of youth. The 
reading matter, too, is contributed by many authors, but 
chiefly by Mrs. ELuis. Among this we find very pretty 
poems, sketches of foreign travel, tales, and essays—all 
having in view instruction as well as entertainment. 

New Year’s Day, a Winter’s Tale, by Mrs. GorE, was 
probably suggested by the success of DickEws’s Christ- 
mas Tales. She has, in like manner, sought to point a 
moral. The story is deeply interesting, and written in 
the best manner of the authoress, who. can, when she 
pleases, write as well as-any novelist of our time, The 
only fault to be remarked in this tale, is an attempt at 
imitation of DicKENs’s manner, which it would have 
been wiser to shun. Mrs. Gore can afford to rely upon 
her own powers. We will not anticipate the reader’s 
pleasure by recounting the plot or incidents of this short 
story, but be content with stating that it is illustrated 
by Georce CruiksHaANK—in himself a host—and 
that it is very handsomely printed and bound, so that it 
is entitled to take its place among the most acceptable of 
the gift-books of the season, and as sure to please young 
and old equally when read by the Christmas fireside. 





The Moral Aspects of Medical Life, consisting of the 
“ Akesios” of Professor K. T. H. Marz. Translated 
from the German. With Biographical Notices and 
Illustrative Remarks. By James Macxness, M.D. 
London, 1846. Churchill. 

Tue Morals of Medicine! The subject is well conceived, 

but it is oddly handled in this desultory volume. There 

is nothing of plan yisible; there is not even order in the 
arrangement. It is not a treatise, but a collection of 
treatises. It is not altogether original, but is made of 
the essays of a German author, upon which Dr. Mack- 

NEss has commented. 

This is not the. first, time that. Medical Ethics have 
engaged the pens of medical authors. Seventy years 
ago Dr. Grecory published his: “Lectures on the 
Duties and Qualifications of a Physician.” About forty 
years since, Dr. Percevat gave to the world his treatise 
on “ Medical Ethics.” On the continent the subject has 
engaged the thoughts of many distigguished men. In 
France Dr,..MaximiLian Simon has written a “ Déon- 
tologié Medicale.” | Professor Sava, of Milan, has given 
to the profession a work on “ the Desert and Duties’ of 
the Physician’’ And Germany has produced the Akesios 
of Professor Marx, which has formed the foundation of 
the volume before. us, It consists of twelve letters, , 
addressed to distinguished. deceased members of.. the 
medical profession, the subject of each letter being sug- 
gested by some striking circumstances in the character 
or history of the déceased. 

At first it was the intention of Dr. Mackngss to 





They’re in the deep, without a shore— 
All fathomless! and then 


publish only a translation of these letters. But as he 
advanced, the work suggested so many ideas applicable 
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to the present state of the medical world, that he was | physician besides the groaning lamentations of the stricken 


induced to append commentaries of his own. These | parents ? 


grew into portly size. Then. the Doctor remembered 


Appended to the letter addressed to ALBERT THAYER 


that the letters were addressed to persons of whom many of : : the author. 
were but slightly known to English readers, and. yet, penne! we toe pao yi — 


without information as to their characters and histories, 
the letters suggested by them would be intelligible. He 
therefore found it necessary to add brief biographies: of 
the deceased worthies. These still farther expanded the 


Every vein, except a silver vein, leads back to the-heart. 
Physicians who love system, often systematically follow 


small ends. 


Tt is with many friendships as with the teeth, when the 


work, and hence there is now a volume of some 350 anatel wears of than: behier thabvestieln- 


pages, whose contents are thus arranged: first, a me- 


The scarcer the game the more eager the sportsman—the 


moir of re personae addressed,—then a translation of boy rests not till he grasps the beautiful butterfly, and society 


Professor ; 
mentary of Dr, MAckNegss,. in which the suggestions.of 


ARx’S letter, to him,—then a further com- | resis not, till it can cast a spot on. the purest nature. 


The. wise man is notso much. he who understands a great 


the German are expanded and. applied to the present | deal, but he. who understands what leads to. permanent hap- 
state of the medical profession, piness. 


The memoirs ate. more interesting to the students of 


The rich have. an idiosyncrasy, not against. devils but 


medicine than to the public, and therefore we leave them | against poor devils. 


with the single observation, that they appear to be com- 


To a careless physician whom one would not trust with a 


piled with care, and to convey all the information re- | bank cheque ten minutes together, a man will trust his body 


isite to the r understanding of the remarks that , for years. ; 
dilow. winds car 2 eso ; Remarkable men are first fully recognized, when they die, 
The letters of Professor Marx demand more notice | ®* departing ships leave bebind them a train of phosphoric 


here, for they ate of wider ‘tlian mere professional 


light. 


We should do with our acquirements as Tippoo Saib with 


interest. As compositions, they are remarkable for a} )., string of. pearls, always be upon. the look-out for a most 


certain quaint originality of manner that engages the 
attention, and imposes itself upon a superficial reader 


costly one, 


The, highest praise of a cleyer book. is when it is taken.up 


for originality of thought, But if this be penetrated, | with pleasure in the hours of sorrow or delight. 


and the substance narrowly scrutinized, it will be found 


The most. innocent. and most. thoughtful men. smile. much 


far. less pregnant with wisdom..than its pretensions | but laugh little, 


would imply, After the, perusal of one of them, if it.be 


Ugliness has this advantage over beauty, that it is not so 


asked what new truth the reader has gained from it, he | transitory. 


will be perplexed. to reply. As'.an instance, take from 


Dreams are metamorphoses of past reminiscences, repre- 


one of the best of the collection that addressed to | sentations of the present with the decorations of the past, dis- 


HAL.E, a passage of some length. 
HEART-TRIALS OF THE PHYSICIAN. 


coloured leaves in the autumn of the wishes, shooting stars in 
the firmament of. our consciousness. 


The Commentaries of Dr, MACKNESS are pregnant 


But'if the physician works with his:mind as Fenelon teaches |. . : 
i il s with good sense and fine feeling. He has formed a lofty 
yet gen ee ey ee professional morality, and he enforces his 


den’ of the: profession, or rather’ the additon of selfishness, 
oftenpresses like lead on ‘hiss heart ?: ‘Those who are con- 
versant only with ‘business or mechanical employments, can 
scarcely imagine what a heavy heart the medical man takes 


views in eloquent language, and with powerful argument. 


He appears to entertain great fears of the growth of 


medical scepticism, that is to. say, of doubt whether the 


with him out.of the house of death. There are indeed phy- | power of medicine over disease be so great.as hitherto 
sicians. who look upon disease and death merely in the abstract, | it has been considered. And well may he express this 


and who would seem to have to do not with the sick but with 
siekness, not with the dying-but with death, who practise lege 
artis, and content themselves. with common-place morality ; 
with such I shall not trouble you. Neither does death awake 
any overwhelming compassion, in cases where: the cessation of 
suffering appears asa benefit. 
Tn such instances, sickness deals’ with ‘the invalid’as a gar- 
denier does with a: tree which he wishes ‘to transplant, and 
whoseroots he therefore-carefully loosens from the soil. The 
séparation from ‘theif accustomed habits and relations takes 
place then so gradually, that it comes to be  consi- 
dered like'the natural result of preceding changes. But how 
is it whem a dangerous illness falls like a:rocketinto the house, 
and. now: none but) they physician) can save ?—when. the life 
sinks, not gradually and gently, like: the fluttering of a: leaf 
before it ‘falls fromthe tree, or the stopping of a watch, but 
when nature; like a tragedian, seems to have'compressed the 
most affecting scenes into the last «act ?: Exhausted, returns 
the medical man‘to bis: house, solacing himself with the hope 
of forgetting the toils of the day, and renewing’ his strength in 
refreshing sleep, when lo! at midnight: he is summoned to a 
child who is:dying of croup... The parents welcome him as an 
angel from heaven; it is the first time for days that they have 
attended to any one but their own child; they hang breathless 
on his expressions ; they scan his featares to extract from them 
his thonghts; they draw hope from every question, every di- 
rection, every gesture; the mother smiles at him in half 
desponding thanks because the child is quiet; the father in 
emotion grasps him by the hand; bat) the quiet is’ of short 
duration, the child can cough no more, it bends its head back- | 
wards, it stretches out its limbs convulsively to breathe—in | 
vain, it expires. Who else is now the companion to the} 





alarm with the spread of Homeopathy and Hydropathy, 
not only without but also within the profession, both of 
those systems being based upon a belief that the ortho- 
dox system is false in its foundations.. We confess that 
such has been fora long time past-our awn suspicion. 
We know that it isa — opinion in educated 
society; while faith in Hycerne is fast extending, 
faith in medicine is fast passing away. ‘The world is 
beginning to learn that nature is, after all, the best 
physician, and that the wisest: doctor can do no more 
than gently to help her operations, and that his business 
is rather to keep his patient from: doing wrong than to 
try, by interference with nature’s cure, to set him right. 

oreover, thé obstinate opposition to every new dis- 
covery in physiology invariably.exhibited by the medical 
profession, has tended to shake the public confidence in 
its wisdom. It has proved a‘ drag upon the wheels of 
science, instead of speeding her onward. The results of 
this are visible now in the scepticism that alarms Dr. 
Mackness, and which he may be assured is only the 
beginning of a revolution in medical practice, which, if 
not accomplished willingly from within, will be compelled 
by the pressure of public opinion from without: Leech- 
craft, like priestcraft, has ceased to be a mystery, and 
with spreading knowledge it can hope to keep no other 
hold over men’s minds than it can secure by satisfying 
the reason. A sensible patient will not now be put off 
with a solemn stare and a prescription in barbarous 
characters; he will desire to know what is the nature of 
his disease, and by what process his doctor proposes to 
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remove it, and nothing less than a clear explanation of 
these should be accepted. 

But we are travelling from the volume before us. 
Among the ethical questions discussed is the difficult 
one as to the duty of a physician to inform his patient of 
danger. The soundest view is that cited from Dr. 
Watson, 


For these reasons medical men have, in all periods, endea- 
voured to read in the phenomena presented to them by dis- 
éases, the event to which those diseases tend. To form an 
accurate opinion on this head, however, is‘one thing, to divulge 
it another. There is always some risk of losing as well as of 
gaining credit’ by strong statements, and predictions of the 
death or the recovery of a patient. If you give an unfavour- 
able prognosis, you have a good chance of losing your patient 
altogether ; his friends argue, very naturally, that if you know 
of no means of safety for him, some other practitioner may, 
and they will grasp at whatever straw comes near'them. Do 
not suppose that this is merely a selfish view of the matter; 
it is often of much moment to the patient himself that he 
should not be tempted to put his life under the charge of im- 
postors, who will feed his hopes and promise him largely, and 
torture him, perhaps, with their discipline, and have no mercy 
upon his pocket, Many an instance have I known of persons 
dying of consumption, who, when given over by their regular 
attendants, have been brought to London, at considerable ex- 
pense, to exchange the comforts of home for the inconveniences 
of a hired lodging, that they might be cured by that ignorant 
and cruel and rapacious quack, Mr, St. John Long. There are 
other reasons, too, why we must sometimes conceal the truth 
from our patients. It often happens that a person is extremely 
ill, and in great danger, but yet may recover if not informed 
of his peril. To tell a person in these circumstances that he 
is likely to die, is to destroy his chance of récovery. You kill 
him if you take away his hope of living. It must be confessed, 
that the duty of the medical man in these cases is very painful 


and embarrassing: the patient and the patient’s friends are 
urgently inquisitive to know whether there is any danger, or 
whether he is not yet out of danger. The rule which I have 
always adopted, in circumstances of this distressing kind, 
when I see clearly that the case is hopeless of cure, is to fix as 
well as I can upon that person among the family or friends of 
the patient to whose prudence the real state of the matter may 


be most safely confided. If I think that there is a possible 
chance of recovery, and that a knowledge of his danger by the 
patient would diminish that chance, of course I urge the neces- 
sity of speaking to him with assumed cheerfulness and confi- 
dence ; if I see that the case is absolutely and inevitably mortal, 
either soon, or at some little distance of time, I leave it to the 
discretion of the person with whom I communicate to disclose 
or conceal my opinion as he or she may think best, There 
are, I believe, practitioners who make it a point, on principles 
of wordly policy, never to speak despairingly of a patient ; but 
T cannot regard such a rule of conduct as honest or justifiable, 
or consistent with one’s Christian duty. 


To students and practitioners the perusal of this 
volume cannot fail to be serviceable, for its teachings 
are of practical virtues which they are daily required to 
exercise, 
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[All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Tug Crrric, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel- 
ling both abroad and at home.) 


LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLING BACHELOR 
ON 
CITIES, LITERATURE; AND ART. 
Lerrer XV. 
PRAGUE. 


Ir was a clear, bright morning when we left Toplitz, and 
not the less agreeable from the cheering crispness of the air 
which met us as we ascended the Wachholderberg, and jour- 





neyed onwards at a most time-killing rate to Schlan. The 
road varied; at one time we skirted lofty mountains, then 
traced them as they backed out of the scéne with solemn 
gravity akin to’that of the great’ tragedian, or descended into 
a vast well-cultivated plain, occasionally’ dotted over with 
small white-washed villages of 1 somewhat: oriental’ aspect. 
At Schlan we dined, I had almost'said we died here as MorEAU 
did, he from wounds received in the battle of Dresden— 
we from wounds received in our conflict'with the Beiwagens 
from Toplitz. Our host..comforted us as.well as he could, 
and, as if to convince himself I was not entirely dislocated, 
shook my hand with all the affectionate cordiality of his. Aus- 
trian warmth of character, but in a manner so, rough that I 
was nearly left cold, stiff and stretched in.lifeless agony before 
him. How I long to give a lecture at the Brompton Atheneum 
(for of course you have one) upon hand shaking. To prescribe 
its rules and describe its characteristics :—1. The cold, clammy, 
flabby touch of the dull, dummy and dumpy mamma, who de- 
clines your greeting, beeauseshe fears yourattentions to the family 
Juliet. 2. The contact strictly proper of the acid singleness, 
now' perceptibly journeying down the vale of years, and which 
has escaped all the snares’of all the! London seasons, all the spas, 
and all the watering-places. 3. The thrilling pressure, mute 
but voluble in many ways, of her whose heart discourseth ‘thus 
gently and nimbly with’.you. 4. The welcome by this ex- 
pressed, the adieu uttered in every gradation of feeling. 5. 
The civic squeeze; and, 6, the hearty shake of the agricul- 
tural districts, which strikes you like a paralytic stroke from 
the gushing strength of its abounding health. All these the 
features of hand-shaking deserve“ note, merit comment, and 
are worthy the attention of’ that philosophical ‘spirit which is 
known to direct and animate the mental activity of your’ re- 
fined suburban district. "We'were glad to reach Schlan as a 
place of momentary rest, not as a resting-place, for a more 
dreary domicile can hardly’ exist, not even in’ the pages of the 
novelist who has benighted her traveller in the wilds of her 
imagination. The streets ate long, dirty, and narrow; the 
gloom of the houses overshadows them and increases in depth 
as you approach the market-place, into’ which they all straggle, 
and which is the consummation of Schlan—that is, of human 
monotony and misery. Do not ask about the number of the 
inhabitants—a soaked postillion, a handful’ of, dirty’ boys; a 
starved-looking long-haired dog, and some very wet distressed 
half feathered hens were the only signs of animated existence I 
observed. The room in which we dined attracted my notice 
much more ;——it had all the appearance of a cellar above- 
ground, a kind of family crypt. The roof was low and 
vaulted, supported by cumbrous pillars with a heavy course of 
stone up the centre; around it large deal tables were arranged, 
at which the parties as per diligence~or those who had put up 
after shooting—or put in from sheer weariness, were grouped, 
either eating, smoking, or playing draughts. The: floor was 
of stone, covered with sand, and moist from spitting. I had 
the curiosity to look) into the kitchen adjoining, but was 
quickly driven out by so many olfactory assaults,'that be- 
yond the fact that'it was another cellar. very hot, excessively 
devoted to boiled vegetables, and filled with many cooks, I 
have none to detail, At length we'were off, and travelled on 
through a hilly country, thinly populated, but eminently Catholic 
(for ‘we met with very many’ more crosses than passers-by upon 
the road), until we reached the convent of St. Margaret, near 
the celebrated White Hill, where Titxy defeated the Winter 
King, the unhappy son-in-law of our James I.; and crushed 
the Protestants for ever. Hence we drove along amid much 
pleasing scenery until we reached the brow of the hill where 
the road, now lined with poplars, became more ami- 
mated by the traffic. which announced our approach 
to Prague. Suddenly countless towers and spires, mina- 
rets and domes of an oritntal character arose from’ amid 
the buildings, grouped beneath and around them, while the 
enormous mass of the Hradschin, and the richly decorated 
heights of the cathedral, appeared glowing» im the tints of a 
glorious autumnal sunset. Never saw I city wear an aspect of 
greater beauty ; no ordinary association, no topic of common 
interest is recalled, as you descend from that fatal field which 
destroyed the greatness of Prague. It is the city of the 
‘“‘Thirty Years’ War,’”’—of the ‘Seven Years’ War” of 
Huss, Ziska, Tycho Braue, WALLENSTEIN, GusTAVUS 
Apvo.tpuvs, and of Freperick the Great. Here the arts 
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What made. Prague, what apn ots The, Jesuits! Still, 
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Slowly and sigelaigenalicinn street: aterstpecty. passed 
thé market-place, from whencé the: voices of:aboot three sann~ 
dred: meén and wémen singing the evening, hymn to. the Virgia. 
arpke,: cnossed., the dabidge; bénéath; whieh ;the, waters, nes 
Moldau jay. like,a streamof melten gold from, there 

brillianey of the; oon that, seemed to.rest upo n them, ,and 


wre we ene a handsome building quien proved to 
€, past, cn ‘ With great great a ourtesy, | tn te 
reek ‘tropble, s yt examined, i od we. proceed 


sone at tf sont “ hae Schwaraés Ross," jn’ the’ Graben! 
a a ford ae phnly Toux ‘Murky ‘notivithétanding.’ 
Prigue tie te be mls aYalley, tnd is Hearly equally’'in-, 
terstcted, él the! Moldan, ‘Which’ divides the quarters called 
Altstadt'and Neustiidt* on dné sides from the Kivinseite: and 
Hradschin on the® other.’ The Kleinseite is the seat sof the 
nobility ; its stre churches and 
palaces, slope up ‘to the Hradschi which predominates over 
the entire city. The A’ ei de he city, replete with the 
monuments of its old Burgher-inhabitants, amid which are 
= bg Pew Wy. the Townrdtells, The Neustadt was 
n HA € it is-you. mect on.all sides 
wath bets mere chet os bul ings Galact y the Pines My 
first'excutsion } was enh thé, Graben to’ Raat market,’ a 
wide ‘open streét, not dissimilar from ‘our at Farringdon ; a 
place g pbounding in n the ‘‘ beer nae ”” which form-a 'pé 
feature here. yare generally vaulted wpartnients of ‘great 
depth, and have at times ¥éry’nrach the appearance of a cor- 
Yin ewgate, uiassy, (low, and: whitecwasked: 1 An thé. 
most frequetitethof theses I: found guests of all ages. and sizes: 
assembled’; -andcinc alljomansic; of oso) supetior, a, eharacter,. 
listened. to ‘witha feeling so completely equal, to, the, perform. | tit 
ance, that I was not surprised.when I was, told Behemia could | b 
panes ir, Serpe ewes musicians fay glia rat 


» Straus coeag at tis aril 


mca ar eit fw | inode batt 
fan ‘Of ei thié “depths 
me : ie Nay rete 0 the bo 
ess, it’ ‘apparently; 
Hae eine = . to: Which’ ‘the ‘nationak’ feeling 
seeirs ¢x{itally addicteds tiudie. | URetracing ‘owr' steps’ by’) into 
the Opera House, we now crosséd°the *Old» ‘Bridge, which 
brought°all’ Prout: before! my eyes, together’ with: the stiiny 
image of that ddintly bore; Se. Jonn Nevomus, who stands 
ithe centro, slightly bowing td yet, surrounded: withthe rer 
mains of guttering Catholic dips, and stinking burning: langps,, 
I shall spare you his legend, and only jadd the; prager fre-, 
ents ante te Seieomate vs poe his. devotees 
by, ‘0. T; JOUN,.g at ortune 
befall As, Ob ha ee ‘a8, ODE ¢ bef a ary saint 
mn been, ohce over, one wea be if repeated, 
d greatly tend to inptor the position "f thé” statue and 
the appearance of the bridge. 
This last, however, is eminently picturesque: from the'centre 
your eye ranges over the sloping hills which extend from the 
Vissehrad to the Hradschin® ¢fowned with monasteries, 
churches, palaces,-and parts of the fortifications; whilst be- 
neath, the Moldau floats with a gentle murmur from the rapids 
above it, intersected a few spaces from you by the Farberinsel, 
which presents—with its elegant places of amusement, and gaily 






















| dressed ; -orewds, of Nisitors——a,cc t, lively scene of musicy.. 
danges, and ;,song;,;, Kach..eud of the bridge terminates with a. 
massiye,tower, . always.the, points of. contest. i in Pugh and bear-, 
ing abont them, ruinays marks of the sieges . of the city. “From. 
this, we. proceeded to the marke alice ners, pea called , 
the Grosse, Ring, .in the centre -of., ae ch rises a pil pillar with @ 
cross,.and. round which, at intervals, thelower classes assemble, , 
accompanied by a,priest.. , The, town-hall is now, pnder re ye . 
it.dates from 1400, and was. for many years. +04 alage, 0 
municipality of. Prague, one of, themost, powerful in. a 
and.the focus.of, the liberties of the country ne or 
window. it-contains will be,,I believe, pr § The pie: 

- | of.the-Teyn,. the two .towers, of .which, ranked 

| cinglet of fourjtumrets of the most;simple ant Trt ‘architec- , 
Or'| ture, . attract you vhenetes you, ascend, diately 
opposites, This, was fon rly, the seat, of JOH, att I Ro erg 


4 who.extorted. religious ion from the cou 


raised Groner, of Podisbrad to, the thro 
changes. it .has.eyer been emp patie ate tne Fae 
The te ae it has been. the scene. 
still consecrates it to the inhabitants ; .th g sade nig Of its 
monuments attests their historic, egy oem: he ehurch. 
are still almost entirely performed in,the; eee Ht Ng Uages 
d| andthe whole congregation pe to, join more heartily in its. 


and | responses ag, yell from, nati 1 anor an VOur. 
TycHo, BRABE-was, buried. here, ante BG HFS fe, we 
found. bis monument rudely carved in xed. marble—a sort of, 


florid blotch om a white pillar ue near, e tar, From the church 
we turned. to, the Jews’ Quarter... The AF of the Jews 
in Prague is computed to,,be,,10,000 they claim, to 
date their settlement here from 632,—a Dyan which the Bohe- 
mians change to 1632; has prevailed 
aforetime of abridging dates by itting the first figure. If I 
were to reckon by the clothes of the inhabitants, I should 
stoutly assert the yelidity of the Jews’ claim, never were the 
marks « of © antiqjuity distinctly manifest than in this 
quarter of old clothes a SDahstocrwebetd stores. Imagine yourself in 
a districtcompotuded of Newport market with Rag Fairthrowt, 
into’ it, innarrow streets, dlong thesides dnd:centre of whigh are 
goods of every destription-and of every/age ;,what,remanis unoc~ 
cupied by these, crowded by a dense squalid bargaining genera~ 
tion urging, raising, praising, and ab parcuastrs, aster Beene 
wates in. every, tone and gesticulatio a tribe. Now your 
r | attention is called ‘in ated breath and, whispering humble- 
mess’’ by Messrs, Moses and Sons to admire our best second- 
hand coat, ;—then a stout and comely woman is seen advanc- 
ing with a pair of ill-used trousers across her ‘atii,one hand 
occupied, in smoothing their Posty * hap, ‘and the’ othér in ‘un- 





tig a lég to itg full yr your Much sought approbd- 
A glenn With 'e ti erown of ‘hats! now earnestly’ 
ny you Nl your habilimerts; and promises to make’ your 


fortutie By an advantageous exohmige ;~ but) hardly can you 
avoid the bargaia when you fiqd yourself pushed:iato a rush< 
bottomed: chair gasping for breath, abd assuring. your retentive 
auditory that you:do not deaire to ‘purchase the variousarticles 
of iron, brass,and pottersware/now temptingly Spread, before 
you. Lost Unele Witir4M; and, found. Sra emerging from 
the bottam.of a chest of drawers which might have been coeval 


with the. first Puanaon, so time a i ct, and 
whic ner bale he. ‘had een rib a convince 

a em and. him of their very, r 

unable to reckon’ the ’ Bid girs ne Naliditer? 


chiefs, of pi¢tures, ‘chaits, ' ‘Stools, ‘and ‘ pect articles of 
miscéllanebu’’ usé 1 ‘was Solicited’ ‘td “examine. T’ can 
only ‘say’ this Jews’ market" has ¢ appearance’ of being 
the Grand “Eitiporiiin,””’ thé’ ** Cetitral’ “Exchange”” for 
stich’ commodities, and Of every article which has survived 
the ‘flood, of hasbeen ‘manufactured worn ont, stolen; 
or passed from generation to genetation. from that damp 
périod to: the present ‘hour. We turned aside into a nar- 
rower, kane,/ and entered ‘the, cemetery, which lies in the 
very heart. of the, 7udenstadt, oyertopt with ruinous old 
buildings, and encircled with .crazy walls, Of the great an- 
tiquity of this place there can be no doubt, The aehaenie 
are crowded together in a. manner I never saw equalled; they 
are all similarly executed, all with neat inscriptions in He- 
brew ; those of Aaron’s race are distinguished by two hands 
graven into the stone, and those of the Levites by a pitcher, 
and upon some, small heaps of stone were seen piled asa token 
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of respect paid by the sojourner on earth to the departed father 
or scion of his race. The entire extent of this field of death 
is thickly covered with alder trees; a narrow path runs close 
to the wall on the inside, and others intersect the space in dif- 
ferent directions. Through the knotty and twisted branches 
of those, covered with spiders’ webs and dust as old as the 
tombs, we threaded our way until we had examined every cu- 
rious monument, and‘ reached the little mound termed Ephel, 
where still-born children were buried, and on which some 
beams rested to support’a crazy old building which seems 
yearning to be buried in the cemetery it totters over. Near 
this there is an infants’ asylum, an hospital and infirmary ; 
but we had no desire to enter into these, but lingered rather 
to obtain some legendary traditions of the rank, fortunes, and 
qualities of those who, after life’s fitful fever, thus rest amid 
their race. The cemetery is now entirely disused, no inter- 
ment being suffered, as 1 believe, within the walls of Prague, 
certainly not within these for the last hundred years. But it 
was a saddening sight, and when I saw the wretchednéss which 
skirted this cemetery in all directions, and remembered that the 
market we had traversed was but, at the best, the mart of miser_, 
I could but silently look upwards, to the blue and cloudless 
Heaven, which canopied the scene, and pray that the mercy 
enthroned in glory above might be imitated by those who 
dwelt amid these “ bye-word and reproaches of nations,’’ and 
be unto them as the guide, the counsellor and their own familiar 
friend. For, believe ‘me, if Irish wretchedness' can“ be ex- 
ceeded, it is in the Jews’ Quarter at Prague. I have now tried 
the full length of your humam endurance. In my next, I will 
conclude the description of this city. 
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Fisher’s Suaning Som aaron Book for 1847. 
i Ne 


Tus has ever been in. its Art the most. attractive of 
the Annuals.’ In the number, the size and the beauty 
of its illustrations it has far surpassed all its rivals, 
This volume is quite equal to its predecessors. It con- 
tains about thirty large and excellently chosen engravings. 
They consist of Portraits, Landscape, Architectural Sub- 
jects, and Compositions, 
Of Portraits there are many, but almost all of person- 
ges. in whom a public interest is concentrated. Mrs. 
ORTON herself is the first, and it is remarkable for the 
expression of sadness thrown into the face. The QuEEN 
and Prince ALBERT, by Sir W.C. Ross, Lady BLancue 
Eaerron, the Hon. A. Asuiey, Mr. Cospen, Vis- 
count HarpinGs, Sir Ropsrr Saxe, and the Hon, C, 
P. Vinirsrs, make up a gallery which of itself is worth 
the cost of the work. In Landscape, there are an exqui- 
Site view of Coblentz, a Chinese Ceremony, and the 
Fountain at Vaucluse. In Architecture, the Mausoleum 
at Emir Sultan, Lord Byron’s Room in the Moncenigo 
Palace, the Chapel of St. Gudtile at Brussels, a fine spe- 
cimen of drawing, the’ Palace of Justice at Bruges, the 
Saloon of Henry II. at Fontainebleau, the Chapel of the 
Virgin at St. Denis, and the Greek church of St. Theo- 
dore. Of Compositions, there are many exhibiting the 
genius of the painter and the skill of the engraver, 
“ The Bull, Fight,”. by Herserr, is one of his most 
successful. works, embodying the very spirit of, Spanish 
beauty. -Corpavuyp’s,.“, Beauty and Dress” is. more 
natural than he is wont to ‘be ;. it is.indeed a production 
of singular grace.» ‘‘ Threading the Needle,” by:Suarp, 
is fall of expression, which the engraver has co 
succeeded im transferrmg to: the plate. The face; the 
attitude, the vety fingers shew the concentration of mind 
upon the’ one purposé of passing the obistinate thread 
poh. the relattant ‘eye. “ The Doge’ Foscari pro- 
nouncing sentence Of transportation upon his son,” is 
another of HerBer'r’s productions, which tell their tale 
with a truthfulness that the greatest of the old mas- 
ters might have boasted. RepGRAvE’s well known 


“Teacher,” his best work, has been finely engraved by | 





Cuarues Heatu. “ Poland” is a clever, but some- 
what affected composition by Parris. “The Emigrant 
Ship,” by Austin, deserves notice for its transparent 
water. A dat has contributed a third subject, “ The 
Confession,” a beautiful girl in the most beautiful atti- 
tude of woman. ALLom’s “ Devotee consulting the 
Sticks of Fate,” is a scene in China, illustrative of a 
superstition prevalent in that country. Such an Annual 
as this is more than a book of the season. It is a per- 
manent addition to the ornaments of a house. 
—~—- 


The Forget-me-Not for 1847. Ackermann and Co. 
Tuis, the progenitor of the race of Annuals, rightly pre- 
serves its popularity, and the proprietors have wisely 
advanced with the progress of art, and almost every ier 
have exhibited the traces of this in the illustrations of Zh 
Forget-me-Not. _MactEop’s “ Matilda Mortimer”. 3s 
the frontispiece, an exquisite figure exquisitely drawn. 
“The Old: Russian’s Grave,” by Revoin, is a remark- 
able composition, full of fancy and the floating figures 
accomplishing that rarest of feats—they float naturally. 
“ Phe Two Suitors,” by MrpDLETON, is not so much to 
our taste; there is stiffness about it. “The Nymph,” 
by Burier, is a sweet picture well handled by the 
engraver, “ The Rector’s Daughter,” by DrumMoND, 
is as, fine a form as eye could rest upon: What a de- 
stroyer of man’s peace must be the priginal of this noble 

ortrait! “The Hunting of the Lady Maud,” by 

ROWN, is a pleasing scene of old English sport. There 
is a clever interior of Ratisbon Cathedral, and “ Beatrice 
D’Este,” by Buckiey, worthily closes the series. 


=a 








MUSIC. 
Pew Publications. 
Handel’s Messiah, in Vocal Score; with a separate Ac- 
companiment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Arranged 

b ne oth Nove..o, . Nos, I. to IV, London: 

ovello. 

Haydon’s Creation, in Vocal. Score, ge. No. I, 

By the same. 

ALREADY we have had occasion tonotice Mr, NovELLO’S 
beautiful and-wonderfully cheap edition of “the Mes 
wa Since that rrr more se euned have a 
peared, and fully justi the praise bestowed u 
first. Mr. Noteluy indeed entitled to the thas of 
the whole musical world for having thus brought the 
nificent work of HANDEL within the reach éven of those 
of means the most restricted. « Six shillings, which will 
be its entire cost when completed, is a perfect mafVel in 
musical publication, and cannot fail to ¢ommand for it 
an extensive,circulation, especially as itis, edited. with 
the utmost care, and brought out with the same attention 
to typographical. beauty as if it hadbeen a guinea. a 
number imstead of sixpence, 

Encouraged by the success of his first-bold attempt to 
supply the best music at the lowest price, Mr. NovELLO 
has now commenced“ The Creation;*in' the samesha 
and to be completed in ninenumbers. tis got up with 
equal attention to’allithe détaileyoss' © "> 

‘Let us‘urge upon Mr. Nove Ltio not to rest here, bu 
to confer a favout'upon thé éountry ty Britiging out in 
the sattie size, and‘at the samié ‘price, a conipleté 


iitusicak 


¥ | library, comprising the Most famous compositions, sacred 


and otherwise, and both ‘vo¢al’ and ingsfrutpéntal, of all 
countries and ages... The, yndertaking could scarcely fail 
of success, 2 ed? 97 


Antheins and Services for Churth Choirs,’ No. VII. 
nig Sarna” * 


Tus number of a. publication, -espécially adapted ‘for 
country congregations and private families, contains 
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compositions by Patesrrina, Festa, Virroria, and 
Moruzy. Its price brings it within the reach of 
families who love to enjoy most delightful of even- 
ings—dedicated to social sacred music. 

—~—— 


A Musica, DvreL.—Two musicians. having quarrelled. at 
Athens,—one, the Chevalier Vincenzo Mifsud, who.had. com- 
posed a piece.of music, entitled ‘‘ La Partenza,dell’ eroe Marco 
Bozzari,’’ which, he. had offered to their Majesties of Greece, 
and which by them had been graciously accepted; the other, 
Signor Gennaro Fabrichesi, who had presumed to criticise it -p 
the former called on the latter to appear within twenty-four 
hours, and compose a piece of music, vocal or instrumental ; at 
the same time he would compose another, and. both to be locked 
up together in a roomtill finished. The. composition of both 
was to be submitted to.any composer in Europe for his opinion 
onthe merits! A supplement in the Courrier d’Athenes by the 
chevalier thus fairly announces:—‘ If your music should be 
found preferable to mine, then Iam content with your judg- 
meat on my duet ‘‘ Marco Bozzari,” but if the result of our 
mutual challenge should be against you, then the discerning 
public willJearn that you depreciate the talent of another from 
envy and the insufficiency of your own ability.’’ How this 
singular duel will terminate, time will show.-—Malta Mail. 

Musicat Gossip.—Gardoni, it is settled at. last, s to 
her Majesty’s Theatre. Coletti.has also been engaged by Mr, 
Lumley. It is doubtful if. Fraschini will find his way to London 
next-season ; and if he do, -hewill.be no great favourite. He 
has great. capabilities, but no mind.  Frezzolini will no doubt 
make an. impression. Her acting is fine, and she is a. good 
artist. Her voice, however, which was. never of a first-rate 
quality, has been falling off for some years. Paris,—There is 
nothing new doing at. the Italiens. The Pirata has. been. per- 
formed, with Grisi, Mario, and Coletti. Ronconi has also been 
delighting the audiences at the Italiens, Auber’s opera is the 
universal talk, It will be put, in rehearsal immediately. The 
principal vocalists will be Roger, Hermans-Leon, and Made- 
moiselle Delille,. :Naples.—The ‘St..Garlo opened on the 4th, 
newly decorated with a ‘‘ quintupheata illuminazione,” as the 
bill terms it. It was amegaificent sight. It was a gorgeous 
spectacle. There were about a thousand wax lights in the 
house. The .decorations are one mass of gold relieved by 
white, and the tout ensemble, when. compared with the 
little. box, (comparatively, speaking) in the Haymarket, 
makes that establishment. fall into comparative insignifi- 
cance. Brambilla, prima. donna, is very good when 
singing in the small theatre, but is lost completely in the St, 
Carlo. The tenor Malvezzi too is tolerable; but considering it 
is the great national theatre of Naples, the troupe is bad. 
Louise Taglioni danced in, the ballet, which, although expen- 
sively got up as,to costume, &c, was. very bad, No signs 0 
approbation er the contrary were. exhibited, as the royal family 
were present. Frezzolini has, appeared. in Regina di Cypro, 
and.all the people are frantic about her. St. Leon and Cerito 
are here, but their first appearance is not fixed. Her Majesty’s 
Theatre.—Among the attractions of the forthcoming season will 
bea new.opera,from the pen of Mr. Balfe, expressly composed 
for Mr..Laumley, The, same popular composer has completed 
the first. two acts of his new. opera, which isto be produced at 
Drugy-lane next month.—Musical World. 











THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


FrencH Piays.—These entertainments have commenced, 
and from the manner in which the spirited lessee has arranged 
his programme, we haye no doubt will be as successful as in the 
Ee season.. Nothing can exceed the judgment displayed by 

r. MircHELyL in the. engagements he has. formed—engage- 
ments. ineyitably involving a most heavy expenditure. Such 
actresses.as Mademoiselle RACHEL, Mademoiselle Rose CHERI, 
Mademoiselle CLanissz, Mademoiselle BROHAN, Mademoi- 
selle FARGUEIL, Mademoiselle Du venGER, Mademoiselle De- 
NAIN 5, such actors. as Bourrgz, REGNIER, LeMaitRE, La- 
FONT, Perigt, Tousez, CARTIGNY, are only to be secured 
by very large salaries, in some. of the cases by enormous pay- 
ments, 30/. 401, or even 501. a night; nor has Mr. MITcHELL 
manif the meanness or the ill-jadgment of making up, by 
the scantiness or poverty of his ordinary froupe, for the cost of 
his. Stars, Some of the additions.made to the regular company 
are very valuable ; we were especially pleased with a M, LUcIEN, 
who, as far as can be judged yom" ge ape pe rer I has @ 
thorough eran of the Sgnarrelle class F's! characters. ibe 
impersonation of Crispin, in REGNARDS’s pleasant comedy, Les 
Polis Amoureuses, is admirable, “Mademoiselle BROHAN, of the 





Theatre Francais, who made her first‘appearance on the opening 
night, is the very perfection of a soubrette: sharp as a needle ; 
saucy, but not vulgar; light as air; full of stratagem and re- 
source; a horrid flirt, but always taking care not fatally to com- 
promise ‘herself. ‘We never saw every detail, in the making 
up of the character, so perfectly wnderstood-and acted upon as 
by Mademoiselle BRoHAN, She° basa pretty face, a good 
figure, and her enunciation is .so..clear,..so. distinct, and so ele- 
gant, that merely as a first-class lesson in French, it is well 
worth while to hear hex. | The)performances “on the opening 
night were to have included M. Perxet, but illness detained 
him in France. We had instead La Jeunesse de Henri V., an 
adaptation from our Charles the Second, or the Merry Monarch ; 
REGNARD’s Les Folics Amoureuses; and Le Brun’s petite co- 
medy, Les Rivaue d’Eux Mémes, an amusing affair enough, in 
which Mademoiselle BRoHaAN appeared, as she bad done in 
ReGNarp’s comedy, in both cases, of course, as a soubrette, 
nicely discriminating, however, the shades-of difference between 
the soubrette of the old and the soubrette of the new comedy. 
Mademoiselle CeLiNE VALLEE, who also made her first appear- 
ance, is a pleasing actress. In the course of the evening ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen’? was sung by the company, aided by Miss 
SABILLA NOVELLO, a most Listonian looking person, Miss 
O'Connor, and Miss GoUGHENHEIM. There was a very fall 
house, comprising more notabilities than-we could have expected 
to see thereat this time of year. 


OryMpic THEATRE.ggA new comedy, in five acts, has been 
produced here, under the. title of Life. It is from the pen of 
Mr. Parmer. The play-bill announces, that in consequence of 
the approbation bestowed upon its first appearance, it is to be 
repeated every evening until further notice. ‘We were presenton 
the first evening, and can certainly confirm the statement, that 
there was a very full house, and that there was a great deal of 
approbation throughout the theatre, and throughout the piece ; 
we do not, for our own parts, like the comedy at all, though we 
think much of the objection might be removed by curtailment of 
the length. The second act, for-instance, seemed absolutely as 
though it would never end. The story is that of a young man 
who has been thrown into low London life by the harsh treat- 
ment of his father, and who is ultimately restored ‘to favour by 
saving that father’s life from the designs of a villain, in whom 
he had placed entire confidence, and to'‘whom ‘he was about'to 
give his whole fortune. There are infinite characters in the 
comedy, and it is butjust.to.say the best of what 
appeared to us very poor materials. Mr, Bouton fills the part 
of a tittle-tattling, empty:headed coxcomb about town, with 
ability; a Mr. CowELL is good-as an old beau, who imagines 
himself still the cynosure of female eyes} the more particular 
hero of the piece is impersonated by Mr. LErgH Murray, who 
does nice justice to the author’s conception. Mrs. W. Lacy 
is lively as usual ; and Mrs. GORDON, a great favourite with us, 


f| fills her part with the quiet grace, the tranquil effect which cha- 


racterise her. 

Surrey THEATRE.—This theatre has opened for the season 
with a variety of attractions. Mr. B. Rotr is. delighting the 
audiences by his tragedy. His Machethis-a really powerful per- 
formance. Then there.is the DevLIn family, excellent io ballet, 
with all the old attractions of this favourite theatre. 

LycrEuM THEATRE,—PROMENADE Concerts.—Mr, ALL- 
crort’s concerts at this theatre are running a race oN i unit 
with Covent Garden. Mr. ALLcROFT has gathered a great 
variety of attractions. There is an orchestra of eighty first-rate 
performers. The Distrn family introduce their delicious sax- 
horns; Mr. HENRY RUSSELL contributes some of his best acted 
music; and Mr. Srncuatr adds his fine voice tothe evening’s 
entertainments. It is a very attractive bill of fare, and all. who 
go express themselves as greatly pleased. Indeed, the crowded 
state of the house proves that Mr. ALLOROFT has, on this occa- 
sion, made good use of his experience in catering for the 
musical public. 

New plays seem likely to become the order of the day. There 
has been for some time current the whisper of a new theatre to 
be built for Mr. Macready ; and we hear, again, of a forthcoming 
drama (or dramas) by Sir Bulwer Lytton. 

Mrs. Puirips’ In1sH ENTERTAINMENT.—This lady, who, 
it will be remembered, last season in a series of very interesting 
entertainments made a most pro debut as a delineator of 
Irish song and character, has met with most distinguished ‘suc- 
cess in the provinces. At meg Fee ig Bristol, 
Brighton, .and_other large. towns,.Mrs..PHILLIPS” ex! $s 
ete otlved ts cordial approval UP the public Stoke, “shlle the 
large audiences, attracted by the ve of talent displayed in 
these entertainments, have seeured more substantial testimonials 
of public favour, On Monday evening/Mrs. PHILLIPS gave an 
entertainment before a crowded audience the Benevolent In- 
stitution, Mile-end. On Wednesday and Friday the fair lecturer 
gave entertainments at York ; ‘and, we tnderstand, this (Satur- 
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Leeds, Bradford, Newcastle, &c. 

The directors of all the theatres at Berlin have resolved to 
substitute the explosive cotton for ,gunpowder in their repre- 
sentations, beeause the cotton makes little or no smoke, which 
is not only annoying to the public, but has an injurious effect 
upon the voices of the singers and actors. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Srr,—May I ask the favour, through the medium of your 
paper, to lay before your readers a suggestion which has made a 
deep impression on my mind, and one which, if adoptetl, would 
carry with it incalculable blessings to mankind? The suggestion 
was originated, I believe, by our Anglo-Saxon brother, Elihu 
Burrett. It is the adoption of a universal penny postage, or, 
more propertly, an ocean penny postage, the carrying of letters 
from any one seaport town to any other for the sum of one 
penny. Now this may to some seem impracticable, but when 
we take into account our immense mercantile resources, all diffi- 
culties sink into utter nothingness. What! If we can carry 
from a port in America to a port in Englanda bushel of wheat, 
weighiog 64lbs. for the freight of 6d. can we not carry, for a 
penny, a letter, weighing only half an ounce, at aymuch greater 
profit? Movements are now being made on the continent, and 
also in America, to bring letters from the farthest inland town 
to the sea-coast for one penny; and what.is to prevent England 
from carrying theseletters from the sea-coast to any,other seaport 
inthe world for one penny? Let England be the letter-carrier for 
the world; no other nation is capable of filling the post. Let 
our merchantmen—the white-winged messengers of peace—be 
the floating post-office for all nations, and we shall.have a new 
era‘in the history of civilization—a mighty impulse given to the 
upward tendencies of the age. No country under heaven has 
the same facilities for doing this as England, and I hope you will 
not let the subject.rest until you have aroused the public mind 
on the matter; until you have manufactured a public opinion, 
which will ultimately demand a consummation so, devoutly to be 
wished. I am, Sir, yours, &c. F..P. Backas. 
26, Grange-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 








NECROLOGY. 


MR. YOUNGE, THE COMEDIAN. 


This esteemed performer, who was many years at Drury- 
lane Theatre, but latterly almost exclusively at the minors, 
expired on Tuesday, after an illness of some continuance, at 
his residence in Warren-street, White Conduit-street, Penton- 
ville, aged about 55, Mr, Younge embraced the stage at a 
very early age, acting at Newcastle and other theatres in the 
north, and having created a considerable impression, he was 
engaged in the York circuit, where he remained many seasons. 
Here he met the daughter of Mrs. Harlowe (who, now in her 
81st year, is still in the enjoyment of good health), by whom 
Mr. Younge had several children, three of whom. are living. 
Mrs. Younge died some years since. About two years ago 
Mr. Younge married a second wife. Mr. Younge’s success in 
York attracted the attention of Elliston, who was scouring 
the provinces for actors and actresses: Mrs. H. Hughes, 
Messrs. Rayner, Brown, Sherwin, ‘Archer, ‘and many others 
made their first bow at’ Drury-lane, where Mr. Younge’ ap- 
peared in the season 1822-3:as Iago to the Othello of Kean: he 
was eminently successful, but his great namesake Charles 
Young was that season engaged, and the new actor sunk 
down to parts of minor importance. His last engagement 
was at the City of London Theatre, under, the direction of 
Mr. R. Honner. , His voice became affected, and as he was 
getting almost inaudible he retired from the stage. Not with- 
ou‘ prolonged application did he get upon the Drury-lane 
Fund, the annuity from which he has not lived many months 
to enjoy. 








JOURNAL OF .SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND’ IMPROVEMENTS. 


GUN COTTON. 
[From Galignani’s Messenger.) 
AcavEemy oF Scrences.—Panis, SiTTT1ING oF Nov, 2, 
Most of this day’s sitting was occupied with communications 





day) evening she appears. at Liverpool, from whence she . visits | on the recent diseovery.of the mode of rendering cotton explo- 


sive. Our readers are aware that, since the first announcement 
of this discovery having been made by M. Schonbein, M.Ofto, 
of Brunswick, and at least a dozen other persons, have declared 
that they have done. the same thing, and some of them have even 
published the process by ,which they render cotton explosive. 
The truth is that there was nothing so very wonderful in the 
mere announcement of the discovery, for it has long been ' known 
to chemists that any vegetable matter would acquire explosive 
properties when treated by nitric acid, and a French chemist 
long ago announced that, by operating ‘upon starch with nitric 
acid, he produced a fulminating power of great force. The won- 
der lay in the perfection to which M. Schonbein was said to have 
brought his preparation, the secret of which he ‘still keeps to 
himself, as regards the modus operandi. Tf we are to believe the 
statements that have been made by persons of high respeeta- 
bility, the explosive cotton of M. Sechonbein is a perfect substi- 
tute for gunpowder, possessing, weight for weight, much more 
strength than that article, and, at the same time, being free from 
the many serious objections which attend the manufacture of 
gunpowder. On the other band, it does not appear that any-of 
the specimens of other discoverers have given fully satisfactory 
results, that is to say, they are by no means of so destructive a 
property as thecotton of M.‘Schonbein. Many charges of illi- 
berality have been brought against that gentleman for not mak- 
ing his process known, and endeavouring to make a good spe- 
culation of it for his own interest, under the protection of pa- 
tents. We do not join in this outcry. If M. Schonbein, who is re- 
ported, we know not how truly, to have disposed of his patent 
right in England for 40,000!. could make a million stetling of his 
different patents, we should not think him too highly rewarded, 
ifit be true that his cotton is so much more powerful than 
that of his competitors, as’ his friends represent it to 
be. ‘The man who invents the most rapid and the ‘most 
effectual means of destruction, as regards war, is the greatest 
friend to the interests of humanity. Before gunpowder was in- 
vented war was a very favourite pastime of the rulers of nations, 
for it served to gratify their bad passions without presenting the 
chances of utter ruta ‘to them. ‘By risking a portion of the 
money derived from the labour of their ‘subjects, and sacrificing 
a few hundred lives, they were able to play at'the game of ambi- 
tion, and, having always the hope of success before them, they 
had a constant excitement to violence and ovtrage. Nor did the 
pastime cease with the invention of gunpowder. The scale on which 
it was carried on was greatér ; but in a few years, when military 
tactics had been improved, and fite-arms had been made on surer 
principles, the game became too hot for the gamesters, and they 
were glad to retreat at length from the struggle of vain glory. 
The bow and arrow work of the ancients was nothing more than 
child’s play to the fields of Austerlitz and Waterloo, and when 
once a suspension of hostilities had taken place, governments 
began to reflect that the game was too costly. Thirty years of 
peace have served to give birth to better ideas; but’there is 
every now and then an indication of a desire to involve nations 
in warfare. We are quite sure, however, that if any man could 
invent a means of destruction, by which two nations going’ to 
war with each other would see large armies destroyed and im- 
mense treasure wasted on both sides ‘in a single campaign, they 
would both hesitate at entering upon another. We ° 
therefore, that in this sense the greatest destructor is the 
greatest philanthropist; and, supposing what is said of M. 
Schonbein’s invention to be true, we think that all governments 
will, in the event of.differences,. try.all possible means of conces- 
sion and conciliation before coming to a trial of strength, in 
which the strong; as well a3 the;comparatively weak must be such 
great losers. e must return, however, from this digression to 
the question before thie Academy.- My Otto, of Brunswick, has 
stated that he produces explosive cotton by immersing it in very 
pure and strongly concentrated acid for half a minate, and 
then washing it thoroughly and drying it. This is a-very simple 
process; but we can assert from experiment that st does not 
produce a cotton which could be used as a perfect substitute 
for gunpowder. Explosive it certainly is, but by no means to 
the extent described in thé account of the experiments ‘with the 
Schonbein cotton. Dr. Knopp, of Leipsic, states that he pro- 
duces a very Avot aiticle By the following process :-— 
equal parts of English sulphuric acid of commerce and 

nitric acid of commerce; mix them in a porcelain vessel, am 
then plunge into the mixture as much cotton as the liquid will 
cover, Having done this, coyer the vessel witha nye med 
lid, so as to prevent all evaporation, or the entrance of air. 
having left this preparation in a state of repose for a few minutes, 
take out the cotton, and wash it thoroughly, carefully er ae 
the cotton, and using sufficient water to remove the whole'of the 
acid.. The cotton being then pressed and dried in warm air will 
be very energetic. If this cotton be prepared, ‘and 
thoroughly washed and dried, it will have nearly the same ap- 
pearance as it bad before the operation. ‘With 12 3of ths 
preparation, says Dr. Knopp, a musket, which would for au or- 
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dinary charge —— 28 gralna of gnepeardes, Senta bali through 
two:planks,'oné deal, theother of oak, and each tworinches in 
thickness; “The distance from: the mark at which the’ gin was 
fired is not beers but we presutne it-was at the: ofdinary ball 
range. Diet eye of, fp announces that be has made ex- 
periments ba. view of. replacing cotton. by eheaper substances. 

€ prepared shavings; and sawdust in:the sanie:manner; end 
found them equally powerfol."' After these ‘communications had 
been read to the gre M. a Bi oa pf. the. Aihowgn Ot 


ade “the: hg “bse f ra 
onhein h or mode pieatah n 
of his cotton, ae evident that the gcd eB he assigns 
to it ean only apply: to xyloidine. M-: Dumas, as well: as myself, 
made this my in ine aes ¥ the first communications 
Schonbein. “Retson righ ‘that the’ povilye- 
tou few thing élae ism A 1. may, be. permitted 
w words with gi to ta history, .and of some 
: Si properties. . Xyloidine: was discovered in 1833 \b Mi 
raconnet, of a= ti He reese “at ute dissot h 
“Weta pray 


‘oe ptt the 
caplakned, lent 
tom, th thie Excéssive doimbustibility of ‘thé E2ks greene oe I 

sere yea iad oF 
outkete by CR the Sa it might gio vs cr 
tely greater. facilityiand dcomomy.: by! Sintply. 4 








with Steele matters nite to 
bane matter k fire’ € eee} 
erat alent witout res “ake ai paion at 
Fit right to rth ag itor fA for fom ae An, mob 
ruse agasub powder... merit of this-epplica- 


at al entir ; Schonbeitx. a years ago; how- 
pare a ve} a faeatable sit thea eee eae 


tod i Paces fh ed pa “A 


nc), datnee of 2 thickness 


and Morin: addres ed th : ome aie a y eae at 
S ee petit 
experitnents had ‘been i haat br neers a y wi 
Exaoning cofton, and d that the was: not. sister. It 
ns P| — of chateoal and‘iwater, 
ber) tore "Cesucntiy y escaped by ¥ the toitchtiole from the eannon 
without disphicitig’ the’ ball:’ "They added,’ that ‘cotton: 
A an taka maitre, f polabarie and nitrie acid ‘was the 
even.exploded s spied 8 at.100.... The-conclusion appears - 
have. been, however, that — of the: preparations tried ap 
to be fit substitutes for feapow tr. We do. not place im cit 
ainph 








— in she > thi test ‘chemist 
ay na Whaat supose Wat nl eva 
ik for general eal sean er great man, whom, we. will 


not name, for y esa Said, in rhis Youngersdays;that a | . 


tian) must de madto ers bid steam ‘could beused in Trans- 
atlantic parigetton. “a 


“The following letter stows in the Leeds Mibcity of Situr- 
day last, and as the subject 18 one of scientific inquiry, we 
transfer it to our columns : 

“THe MENAI STRAITS TUBULAR ‘Pawan —The interest, 
ing expetiments noticed at Various times Jn your columns, rela- 
tive to the intended bridge over the Menai Straits, appear prin- 
cipally to have beew ttirected ‘to determine the ‘capabilities of the 

“fntendett6 


iron-tube-to-sustain-the weight-of the tratus” “pass 
over it. No expe shewing it equal 
to resisting the PORE ates GRE AS Eiowing a Lesslonee 
from 31°750lbs. to 46°875lbs, dt probably up to 52°083lbs, to the 
superficial foot: * Th the antam of last year I was engaged on 
the sections of, the eb it intended London and Holyhead Direct 
Railway, and I \particularly_vaticed at: various ples Pl 
mieuse mass¢s of rock that Mad been. hlown, by storms, from 
and several. inthe Snowdon Pass from a most: ter. 
ee ‘one of which, by medsarement, weighed upwards of 
700 tons. »lalso remarked’ that the beautiful sus bridge 
over the ——— about: wie chalat So) (the Intended tutinel, and 
near edb é late eminent. engineer 
Telra” i been ipjur ed by the vibration of the chains and 
roadway in Rete hyn rate p ivind bi withstood ;, and cross-braees 
ee ee rei as —_ 2 aie partners Center a 
piers being iajn wery” ite 
the action ofthe wind beinp sufficient to cause inj lary tesueh a 
stupetidous “Strutture, “The jifitiiehse ‘stirface f ‘the’ intenttéd 
turinel, ekposed' at the Same level(say 10 feet high ih the centte 
of the tube), to the action of the tremendous storms that rage in 


ee 
;:cottony as 3 a ons : 


re of 75 degrees. - id AS 


ree 


the Straits, demands the. greatent cantion as to the tubular form 
being mle 
“'T remain, Sir, etre, Be ae 
Miegien:” 
; ve Tnpeetor of Works “aaadereictd and Manchester 
“ Nov. 10, 1846.1" imaleaeys® 
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Reiteataty Mere of Hit, $e. ‘emhaatin 


is is, ort of & pomanlete tno bel od for Ta Car 7m. 
i nar ofS samples fiat vy be ve appeared ‘hte vate 
“ _~ ee bor reference. 

ement,, cannot be stated, here wish 


; aie eran he sooner 
“at ti; iti are. preséryed, 

Red ie these ata ) To prevent impertinent 
jew vy 8 vf, heif:atcrown for ereb :in ert paid te the 
‘popiaber, or if by letter, postage stamps to tl unt inclosed.J,..'-, 


“f eo, pi and ee eee ea, Benge 


474. Mred: me pel atowdheehenled spite: in 1892for'm: fotmthin ek 
Something, to, 


On 

Sau and of. 

or “on ana Wikis ures re Stel, fern hes ite) sie 
47Ay Nene OF i cot, soma, wu To late’ of; Pi iv] Middle 


arrister-at-law. died Ist June, 1820, when 
for debt in the King’s neve rison Something ‘0 in aatathagre 
a75. GRANDLCHILDREN mw antS owe Joawat = 
* Flonale none sh ot aenae ane na wee tales 


ir Ph Ree of Pati rea, ror ‘Qetiea, “gentleman 
ta Guduues B + cena Basie Haxowicx, Jonanna Fou, 


2 to Re es said om a Balle 
‘78. Sorniar ree Sana, ‘Eazsgne J date, ‘of Sti, ‘Pancras... Mids 


yo Miner-oe WO Skuta HinPin! tate OF the Par WOWHIEL 
stones, Clamos, Worcester, gentleman (died October a 


tives. 
480, Nex OF, Kivo of Gronce Caan, of ‘Thursford, Norfolk, Baronet 
died'24th Novehiber, 1815). 


481, ners or Krai {died + a a as Sant; lateof Walcot, Hasleor; TWare 
482, BR oh Reneen TS ied Sh Ape COB Teaeh on hanes ABRAB ie ERe 
ESCENDAN A A 
ae: t; Fa peasant ‘fsade BeRwar, and Bevsawin, Bes AL, 
ce dive otine nee rae 25 in the will of Joseph Bemal, alias 


inpE ond Hy) epee sn Dseespnt of in ane sah, ds 


an xT OF: une rf auckbes Naraanter Boece, formerly of: Great 
= ,E mat es ber, 1835). = ms 
‘ ¢ cember. 
484, Next OF. Kix ‘of HARgtet Ouiven, of Tab Melford, Suffolk, 
108 widew (died 7th ar! haar eso | 
485. Mes. WanLaam.Scort, mee ig th will af Robert ‘John 
ngparies Harries, oq, tore cal colonel in g6th regiment of, foot, 
O21199 ‘ree b continued WeeRTy) 


BOOKSELLERS? Cl CIRCULAR 


The volumes of. Tax Cains Boe mely, strongly, and uni- 
formly bountt, as they are completed, at 4s. 6d. each. 

ae stamped | ‘akniberd may We Yehraneilied bythe: wis dpe at 
the addressed to the: Publisher, with. a: distinctive 
mark, of which advice should. be given, in. @ lelter direeting 
haw, the volumes, when bound, shale be. refurped. 9 26055 

A Partfolio.on a.new.a gonneniens plan, for, reserving. the 
current numbers of ‘ne Caintc may, be ea at, the office, 
“OF by order, eh any. book seller in town or Bat 
Priceds, Saclersatiee 


LIVMOOsy ENWELercenen. 

Tae Lreerry ov-Tae’ Paess.—A letter from Munich) thé 
11th October, states that’ at ‘the last’ ‘meeting of the. eouincil 
ministers had: decided. tev. suppress all the public journals. 
The ‘government: is to aig a> daily Gazette, which is to'be 
the ouly journal permitted in Bavaria,” 

RECREATION. FOR THR Puorsa.—The King. vot. Powssia 
has, it is stated from Berlin, deyoted no less-2: gath ” 

120, 0007. to thé formatibi df'a covered satis In Bie coal } 
— city,:to be -used.as a-winter inhabitants. 
Ac regulated temperatare is te be eo vat rare exotics 











of Warther Climes cultivated in this ‘truly royal design. - 
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“Deragciation IN THE VALUE oF AUTOGRAPHS,—A sale 
by auction took place at the'auétion Fodms’ of Messrs. ‘South- 
gate and Co. Fleet-street, of a number of autographs, ‘letters, 
franks, MSS, &c.. of several celebrated personages in the Eng- 
lish, history. » The wing; were, the realised for some 
of them :—An autograph letter from the Duke: of Wellington 
to William Wordsworth, dated Strathfieldsaye, 10s. 6d. ; 
signatures of the ‘Duakes of Kent and Sussex, as presidents of 
the committee held at,Mr,.Dent’s, Mayfairg July, ie Fa 1813, on 
the subject of insanity, 17. 1s. ; an important ‘ument on 
oe with the autograph of Charles II, King of England, 

g original powers for treating ‘with the French for, a 
pa a in the West Andies, 6s.6d.; an autograph of Charles 
Prince of Wales to a document on'vellum, ordering hoor ar 
ment of 507. to the yeoman and ‘grooms ‘of the’ backhoun 
Sept, 28, 1622, 6s, 6d..;. an, autograph of Henry VIII. to a 
document on vellum, ordering the delivery of *various: arti- 
cles- to one of the ladies’ attending upon “Queen Catharine 
of Arragon, and another of King Henry VII. also went off 
at low prices. Among the lot were an autograph letter of 
Jobn: William; Elector of: Palatine, to King William (IIL; 
an autograph of Leopold, Emperor of Germany, to a letter 
addressed to William TIT. relating to thé seige of Limerick 
(Vienna, Jan. 4, 1692); the marriage’ contract. between 
— 3 III. King of France, and the Duchess’ of Angoulénie; 

576, &c. 

Tux Port Moore,—The. Courrier Francais announces the 
alarming indisposition ‘of the’ poet Moore in the following 
terms ;—‘‘ The brilliant composer of Lallah Rookh, the. poet 
of the Irish Melodies, the friend of Lord Byron, ‘Thomas 
Moore, is at this moment expiring: in a’ corner of? Ireland: 
Eess fortunate than Goethe, who waited for the spring to die, 
he who sung. with so. patriotic.a heart the joys and.the loves of 
Ay reen Erin, will see, at the hour of his death, famine rage 

midst of winter throughout his unfortunate country. In 
the agony of the poet may we not imagine we.see the agony,of 

Ireland 27": ; 

Mr, BuckincHaM.—From the Diario di ‘Roma'6f the 
27th ult., we learn that the Pope had given audience to our 
countryman, Mr. Buckingham,’ whom: he received ;with the 
utmost condescension,” Mr.' Freeborn, our consular’ agent, 
and Dr. Samson Cary accompanied him to the presence of the 
supreme pontiff. 

“A weekly journal, to be called the Confemporaneoand be 
devoted to the investigation of questions of trade, industry, 
and political.economy—is announced for publication at Rome, 
under the immediate ‘sanction of his Holiness the Pope. 

A young astronomer of Rome, M, Alberi, has just discover- 
ed in a private library a manuscript work’ of Galileo, relative 
to the satellites of Jupiter, which was thought to be lost: He 
has published it under the following title:—‘‘G, Galilei in 
Jovis Satellites lucubrationes, que. per;ducentos fere annos 
desiderabantur, ab Eugenio Alberio in lucem vindicate.” 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Nov. 14 to Nov. 21, 


‘NOTICE ‘TO. BOOKSELLERS, 


A Register hies\at: Tue CRITIC. OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books;\Music, and» Works of Art; in 
town-and country, are requested to enter all'new pubtica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as sdon as they appear. 
The weekly list wilt ‘be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tae Critic, and nd charge will be made either 
for registration of for publication in Tue Critic, Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter-witl be duly inserted. 


=< TAD OP NRW yROORS: : x 


Alioosts AS ghar y Lessons_in English Grammar, 7th edit... 18mo, 
Is. cl. 9d. swd.—Firsi Lessons.in spieowraphy, 17th edit. 18mo, 9d. swds 
—Guide'to English History and Biography, new edit. revised and’ en- 
larged; by Dr. Brewer, 18mo:° $8./cl.Arold’s (Dt. T:) ‘Life, by the 
Rev. A. P, Stanley,.6th edit. 1)yol, 8vo. 16s. el,—Arnolds’ (Rev, T.K:) 
Henry’s First Latin Book; 6th edit. 12mo, 3s. cl.—Abbot’s (Rey. J,) 
Rollo learning to read, ard edit. 8q. 1s. 6d. el.—Angas’s (G. F.) Sa- 
vage Life and Seenes' in Australia and New Zealand, plates, 2 vols. 
post Svo. 24s. cl. 

Barnes (Albert) on the Gospels (Cumming’s edit.) sq. 16mo, 2s. swd. 
2s. 6d. cl.—Ditto, on the Corinthians and Galatians, vol. 2, sq. 16mo. 
2s. swd. 2s. 6d. cl.—Bickersteth’s (Rev. E.) Catechetical Exercises on 
the Apostle’s Creed, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Bedford’s (John, Fourth Duke of) 
Correspondence, edited by Lord John Russell, vol, 3, Svo. 15s. cl.— 


~ Bijou Almanack (The) for 1847, 4 —— 1s. swd. gilt.—Bell’s (J.H,) 
Information for [Young Persons, on lateresting! Sabjeots, sth ait. 


18M, 8s e-Babil —i bya “Preach, cbady; ie eiatens 
=f ifmo. 2s, maha et J Sig Sw hee 
ay is Btdvsotne wast : ne i Abn 18, rateaee 
(Si? F.) Memoirs, edate nigra, i 


nan's (Dr. Ig.) See Y epepathy? sisnaol tet “yaar Bast 
matens » John) Questions (on a — mere new sedits bémo. 
Ww, 
Cooper” i eo) ) Practical | Rem , at nein aos 
ee igh Pade Lee el 
Eno he We ihe | a Poem in bid Con amo, pe. da, cl. 
Ow ly —Gower’ 
rdner’s Hite Ss 1p e ¢ Life 's feaplaine’s 
and edit. feaip. B70. 'S4.'c 
with Illustrations, bebe gan7, 
Jeffrey’ olen: +. hain Rae god Patra royal 12m0. 6s, el 
mbrancer, aad, tay 
A ventur 


ler’s (Bp) Analogy, Essay by Bp. Wilson; 7th, edtit.‘Fonw. 482 (chs 
on, post ora. 78, el. 
Draahigne (Dr. - Hintory of ithe Sasamenien ata 
(C.'P.) Scientific enat 3 of Domi 
Horse (The} and his’ Rider, "Skbtchey’ and Anecdotes by Rollo Springéela, 
ct. $¥0; 43. Sate Oe 


f Carl 
« prey “fea 8 Se. bar eats alt  tDr. wie 


Syd. 30s. ch Libis Q Question ie Mutder‘Fosted b ois 
| and..Seienee, by D. GT, any by Dr. P, B. Hi Frome 
: Bes encetetst 38, iia he cnay Sipe, e. 

ecto’ eae the House 

mons to wrice'ts, 4 presentatives. 0 the "People, by, Jobn’ Gray, 
se er and Britixh ‘rane tirvie7; Yond. 18) ‘swds 
—Margaret Wa or the Power of Trath; by/Author of ““The 
» Curate, of Linwood,’’ om fis. Gid. cl.—Margoliouth’s, Gent plows 
in Great Britain, in, Six, Lectures, 12mo, 7s. 6d, cl.--M. 
(rhe) with otes: Po Ind 2, 1.vol. "bv0. 21s. cl. — Rak Es 
um of Logic, by J. W et, new édit: Ee 58, t].— Musica ei 
for cl gn of Poetry and Musié, illustratett in Chfomo- Li 
Eilon Bm Ser min dackiohe ch Foeen tenes 
— Engrayings, Bv0. 5s, ely o rf) 
a hapmer fee ai Devotion, ee hie in 1768,.}2mo.:69; els 
Marsden’ J. B,) Chure gg New Testament, an 
Sie, into the Opidions which now agitate the Church, -er. ‘sto, 
3} ch 
Nicholls’s’ (Rev. B. E.) Book’ Of Proverbs Explained and bere | 
Second edition, L2mo: 24. Gd. ch.—New Chutch. Reader andClass 
cr. 8vo. 4s. cl_New La Almapack for, 14d amt OD Bs: 
ton’s { (B, Ww, ) flee he Colo Aete Fe el. 
barges aK Tales. of Ss righ 3 nies reg Emigrants 
6s. cl.—R } ribg asd He 
Presa veel a ont, 3rd saitione Gnlaiged, 
Dr.)’Principles of the Differential and inte; ‘Cateabia, T2imo. ny pi 
¢el.—-Royle’s (Ds. J. F.) Manual of Materia Medica and Therapenties; 
ean Pt 12s, cg eel (W.) Guide; to; the-Tarf.for, 1847, Lame 
2s ¢ 4s. tue 
Style’s (Dr. J.) Pulpit. Studies, or’ Aids ‘to ofiisHob and’ Preac’ vaching, 
DH Series; feap, Svo. 4y..ch—-Sinnett’s (Mrs. P.) Herdsmen and 
lets of the Ground, —_ 16mo) 48. dz el: en Seatihg (FO W.): Daw? of 
— with Notes and Apperidix, by:Js0i aie) aq: 8y0.: 2 


Pendati s (H.) Complete System of Mental ‘Ruthmetic Tee. Schools, He iad 
Is, cl.—Theodote, his Brothers and Sisters ; or a Summer at Seymour 
Hall, edited by the Rev. W. Nevins, 12mo."45. ¢.—Tretich’s TREN. F.} 
Portrait of Charity, P2ind, 3e/ 6d. of. —Thoraley’ (Marg: » ‘True End‘ 
Edueation, and the Means oo to pt 12m0748: 6d. el. 

Walker’s Selections from Lucian, tons. corrected; &e+ by GB 
Wheeler, A.B. 12mo. Qs. = White's “as Elements. of 
History, in Three Parts: Part I, Ancient History; Part II. Middle 
Ages; Part III. Modern Historfj T2mo. 3s. each, cl.; or in 1 vol. 
12mo. $s. 6d, bd ; 

+} 


BOOKS WANTED TO: PORCRASE, 


No charge is made fo ingettion in thi lis tga to, fhe Poiblie, of 
Ceirie,, ph 


se of the Art. Caiee 3 bus» 


SSS yt Serer ns 
ADVERTISEMENTS, yi 
Copy of a Letter from COLONEL BA HAWKER, ithe well-known, Author 
on Gens and Shooting.) , 
Llowgparish Housé, ear Whivchutety: Hants, October S75¢, 1846. _ 
IRI cannot resist informing you" Of the’ extraordi- 
nary €ffect’ that I’ have experienced ‘by taking only a féw of your 
LOZENGES, ‘1 lidd a cough; for seteral weeks, that defied all that had 
been preseribed for me ; and yet -E.got completely rid of if by ‘taking 
about half.a small-hox of your Lozenges, which I and arésthe only’ ones 
that relieve the cough without deranging the h or digestive organs, 
Tan, Sir, your humble servant, 
To Mr. Keating, &c. 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard. P. HAWKER. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
Are patfonized also by his Majesty the King of Prussia, his Majes jesty 
the King of Hanover, and most of the Nobility and Clergy of the Uni 
= and are especially recommended by the faculty. 
ared and sold in boxes, Is, 14d. and tins, 2s. Od. 4s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 
con, vy THomaAs KeatinG, Chemist, &c. No. 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, and retail by all druggists and patent medicine vendors in 














the kingdom. 
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AW REVERSIONARY ‘ENTEREST SOCIETY. | | 


(Registered Provi: iy.) 
Pm oO poser eee 2s. 6d. ced 
Retain Be ——— 4, Af most ee Png med 

omeusin urope. As yetno society establishe Te. 
sion for the: aa sense —7=* ema pootitabte: business: of 
purchase Of Reversionary Interests 

Rell ida pi ida wtp ay Yad Gadi there is now in progress of 
formation a Law REVERSIONARY pose wore Society. 

It is not deemed necessary to upon the ad of sucha |- 


nature dy a taba; is known to ovarr body. 
Re it to Sm that all the existing societies, without any of the 
advantages of a legal connection, which this one will secure, arepaying 
large dividends, or making large'seeumulations. 

The Law Reversionary IntTEREST Society is to berformed” 
shares of 25/. each. The ultimate capital will be One Million sterli 
but, inasmuch as this capital is required only as investments offer, busi- 
ness will commence as soon as sufficient serosa cto eeibeevied fo.produke 
a fumd wherewith to open negotiations for the purchase of ‘reversions. 
And the a will be a from time to time as profitable invest- 
nients may offer for it. 

The deposit of 2s. 6d. . per share, sequieed by the statute, will be applied 
to the expenses of the first lishment, so that, if possible, the whole 
of the capital may be sly invested. . 

Tt has not been to limit 
of the legal profession. It will, therefore, be open to any other persons 
desirous of easy and advantageous investment to apply for shares. 

And for the purpose of‘enabling such to invest small sums 
where they will produce b Spateat t,,it; will, be provided by the 
deéd of settlement that the calls shall'in no casé exceed 1%. per share at 
onetime, nor be made at less intervals than four months. 

‘A Directory, and a U Connexion, must secure for this 

ie Prrsparsty i Yor a ae catition in the conduct of it, which 
will ot the shareholders peculiar advantages. 

‘The ses Of such a socicty are comparatively triffing. With’ a 
view hi Soh bad it is proposed that the Directors shall not exeeed seven 
in number ; that they shall be taken from among the Shareholders, and 
that by them the Trustees shall be d, 

The Law REVERSIONARY we gy Fate nase! om to adopt all 


the i ich the experience of 
late years has suggested. 


The services of F. G. P. Netson, Esq. F.S. : ae “poems eocupd * 
Consulting Actuary. 2 % ok 

The peculiar advantages thus offered by this Society s are~ 

To the Shareholders, interest after the rate of 4/. per cent. per annum 
on the capital advanced, from the time of payment, and a further divi- 
sion of profits from time to time in the form of bonuses or otherwise. 
Reversionary Interests differ from other investments in this, that there is 
no risk—the capital is secttred—the profits can be anticipated with accu- 
= oe the capital can only be called for as it is wanted tobe profitably 
employed. 

' Tothe public it wiil effer the advantages of fair prices for Reversionary 
Interests and Policies, with an option of converting Reversionary In- 
terests into present Income, so as. to make provision fer immediate wants 
or otherwise to facilitate family a ents. 

‘Yor Shares Tit the form ‘to be addressed t6 the Pro- 
moters, of the. Law cpr Hoe Intmees? Soctety, at the Law 
TimEsO; 29, ihe gerand London Lr to the Solicitors)to the 
Soret, WILLIAM GALSWORTHY, 19, Ely-place, 

rm. 





Form oF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 
‘To the Promoters of the Law Reyersiowary Interest Socrrry. 
_Gentiemen,— Be pleased to.aliot me Shares of 25l. each in this:\ 
Society, and I agree to pay the deposit of 2s. 6d. per share and the calls 
See agne one-time, nor at less intervals than of four 
MORTRS, 
DG os Canes 6 4 6690000040 09-60 Kee 
SEE svn sa ses Kan aicw an ope een 


AMMCERE 00 sc cccccomasyecngae ces ae Pr 


NAST. INDIA "TEA COMPANY. (Offices, 9, Great 

St. Helen’s-churchyard, Bishopsgate).—Six pounds of good useful 

TEA are still sold for 15s. at the rate of 2s. 6d, per pound; other sorts, 
2sP10d, 3s. 6d. and 3s. 30d. COFFEE, 94, 1s. and 1s. 3d. 


RENCH PAPER- HANGINGS. —In consequence 

> _ of the great demand for FRENCH PAPER-HANGINGS, J. T. 

MERRICK. and Co, New have copied the French designs, 

and are now selling them,.in every respect equal, at the same price as 

théy cam he purchased im Paris, Casslguetietngs saving of the duty and 
carriage to the purchaser.) - 























1"58, Fleét-stréet. 
NEW DISCOVERY IN. TEETH.— Mr. 
HOWARD, eon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has imtroduced 
an entirely NEW ’ DESURAPTION of. AWTIFICIAL bene fixed 
wi wires, or ligatares, rfectly resemb ne 
tural teet ry hire distinguished pkey ¢ aan by the closest 
observer ; they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DEGAY, and will 
be found very superior to'any teeth over before used. This method does 


store n i 
may be within reach of the most economical, he has fixed his eharges to 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication.—52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five, 


the Mlsdrient $di niémberd| | 


—— ———— 
"aga LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
,» Princes-street, Bank, London. 
1 Renpewered by Special Ast of Partiansent, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
Mvurtvat Assurance Branca. 
Security aforded tothe ese + Le cane lial heady 
i the large fund accumulated’ from roa ms on 
Upsard of 60 , ly of the annual required during 
amount on premium 
five years, the remaining half *prentiums | paid out of ft 
which, after five years, will be annually Pa ot of eo . 
ProprizTary Brancu, 
‘The lowest rates consistent with security tothe Assured. 
An increasing scale of ypeculiarly adapted to cases where as- 
8 ee purpose of securing Loans or Debts. 
“i = * rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half the 
amount of Premium for seven years, to be then paid off, o: remain a 
charge upon’the policy at the option of the holder. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for the Whole 
- Pil of Life. of f 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE «| 


Cor 





_PROPRI ETARY BRANCH. 











Half Pre- Whole Pre- Half Pre- |Whole Pre- 
Age. .| mium first |mium_after|) Age. ) mium first |mium after 
years. | five years. seven years. seven years. 

€s,d. | #8, d. £s..d.| #8.,4, 

20 10 0 20 0 20 018. 0 136.0 
25 t's 2 2°44 25 o19 7 } 119 2 
so) 1 4m j°2? 910°) so flea -@ ) @ 366 
35 1 8 6 217 0 35 bo 421 2910 
40 113 8 3 6 6 49 19 2 2184 
45 119 6 319 0 45 1 14 10 39 8 
50 279 415 6 50 22.6 45 0 
55 2.18 10 517 8 55 212 9 5 5.6 





























PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 











“AN CSNFALLIBLE F HAIR DYE, 


OWLAND’S MELACOMIA.—The most success- 

ful Liquid Pre ion ever known. in this or any other country 

for Dyeing the Hair of the Head, Whiskers, Mustachios, and Eyebrows a 
natural and peoesret brown or blaek, so exactly resembling the natural 
colour of the hair as ‘to detection. It is perfectly innocent in its 
nature, is free from any unp t smell, and can be used by any Lady 
or Gentleman with the greatest ease and secrecy. Its effect is so per- 
manent that neither water nor perspiration, will influence it ; and it is 
entirely free from those a (usual in Hair Dyes) which give: an 


unnatural rien ye purple tint to the hair,.. Price 5s. 
ROWLA 'D’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE.—A fragrant 
bwhite powder, prepared” Of tnextimabte virtue for 
baer and ntfying the Teeth and strengthening the Gums. It 
tartar from the teeth, removes from the of the e 

ea tncipsent deeay, polishes and preserves enamel, imp 

most a and pearl-like whiteness ; while, from its salubri 

ities, it gives sweetness and perfamie'to the breath. Its 
invigorating properties have obtained its exclusive selection 
y the Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, and of the Sovereigns 





hand Nobility throughout Europ, while the 6 ne Dre ps for it at once 
sugounees the favour in which it is universally Price 2s, 9d. per 


CAUTION.—To protect the public from fraud, the Hon. Commis- 
sioners of Stamps have directed the Proprietors’ "Name and Address to 
be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus—A. ROWLAND and SON, 
20, Hatton-garden—which is affixed on each box. Sold by the Proprie- 
tors, and by Chemists and Perfamers. 


*,* Adl others are Fraudulent Imitations ! 








Just published, 16th Thousand (in a sealed en’ ), with twenty-five 
coloured d Engravings, p price 2s. 6d. or postpaid to any address, for 
3s. 6d. in Postage Stamps, or Post+office ord 


MEDICAL TREATISE on "the SECRET IN- 
FFRMITIES and DISORDERS of YOUTHand MATURITY. 
Iilustrated with Twenty-five Coloured Plates, onsthe Anatomy and Phy- 
siology-of the Organs. With praetical observations on the Treatment of 
Nervous Debility, Loeat and Co Constitational * Wi Weakness, and other 
Di 


By SAMUEL LAMERT, as Surgeon, 

, Bedford-street, Peston opens Matrieulated Member of 
- University of Edinburgh, Honorary mg pe ey xed the London Hospital 
Medical Society, Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall,.Lendon, &c. &c. 

“ This is decidedly the most scientific and: yet most intelligible se 
Of thie kind we have ever yet perused 5° andthe engravings and ex 
tions which accompany it, present a moral and highly instructive 
py delineating the evil effects of youthful folly andexcess. The subject 

treated in a very superior maguner, and the author being a 

legally qualified medical man, we recommend his work to public notice 
with the utmost confidence.”’—Hailway Beil. 

eee Author, and may be had at his residence ; also, from 
Messrs. Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster-row; and Hannay and Co. 
63, Oxford-street ; or will be sent post d, direct from the author’s 
residence, in a sealed envelope, by enclosing $s. 6d, in postage stamps, 
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THE CRITIC 
THE, MYSTE RLES.. OF, LONDON, 


Second Series. 


¥Y G. W. M. REYNOLDS, 

The First Series of ** THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON”? being completed with No. 105 (published on the 19th of September), the Second 
Series will commence an entirely New and Original Tale, of an attraction and interest altogether equal to the First, which has been pronounced by 
all the leading newspapers to be ‘‘ the most popular work of the day.” 

The Second Series will be published, uniformly with the First, in Weekly Penny Numbers, and Monthly Sixpenny Parts, Illustrated in the first 


style of the Art. 
Vol. I, and II, of the First Series, beautifully bound, price 6s, 6d. each, are now ready. 


PUBLISHED BY. GEORGE, VICKERS, 3; CATHERINE-STREET,; STRAND: 


THE. FLETH EDITION. 
In afew days, in one handsome volume, small svo. price 5s. with Illustrations, 


EOTHEN. 


“ The best book of Kasten Trave) that we know.’!~—Ezraminer. 

‘‘ Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in manner, and artistical in the choice and treatment of subjects selected 
for presentation.””— Spectator. 

‘‘The book is as ‘light as light,’ and lively as life, yet there are in it passages and scenes which would make most men 
grave and solemn.”’—Athendum. 

















Just. Published, in one'vol: 8vo. price 12s, 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of ‘A Summer amongst the Bocagés and the Vines,” “ The Rose Garden of Persia,’’ &c,.&e. 

“& pleasanter book for travellers bound to the North of Italy it would be difficult to find; it is well got up, and adorned 
with some good illustrations,’”"—Oxford and Cambridge Review. 

‘+ Sueceeding travellers will compare their impressions with hers, and admire her charming manner of imparting impressions 
of everything striking for its beauty, grace, and grandeur. There are few who may not add to their knowledge by spending 
a vacant hour over:its pages.” —Globe. 

‘This beautiful volume by Miss Costello comes upon us with a peculiar freshness, and fascinates us as though it were 
a description of some newly discovered fairy land. The pages sparkle with a most delightful animation, and the narrative is 
peculiar for its picturesque elegance.”’—The Sun. 

‘Few persons have a keener perception of the beauties of nature than this lady, and very few indeed can paint them-ia 
words half so well.”—Morning Chronicle. 


Just Published, in one volume foolscap Svo. price 6s. 


CHOLLERTON. 


A TALE) OF O@UR OWN TIMES, 

“‘ Chollerton is’a religious tale—the character natural, the style easy, and rather elegant.’’— Spectator. 

“© Nearly all the points mooted within the last year or two are very skilfully introduced, and’are judiciously treated in this 
volume. The conversations are animated and clever—the plot is good—the interest never flags. We venture to predict that it will 
prove one of the most popular volumes of its species,’’—EHaglish Churchman. 

‘¢ It is indeed an interesting tale; and we recommend it to our readers.’’— Oxford Herald. 

**This is a very pleasing volume, fraught with noble sentiments, expressed in eloquent and glowing language.’’—-Cheltenham 


Journal, 
PUBLISHED BY JOHN OLLIVIER, 59, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
aor _ 








196, Piceadilly, opposite Saekville-street, London. 
H. HAMMICK, IMPORTER; and WHOLESALE DEALER in FOREIGN WINES.— 


® Dealer exclusively in the Finest Wines. 
To Connoisseurs of Recherche Wine, 

A The spirit of traffic which attracts to our doors the luxuries of the earth rarely limits its aim to legitimate produce. The adulteration 
of. wines among o articles has now become almost a scientific pursuit. Four-fifths of those imported into this country, are of so very poora 
quality, 4 Ser pereetsrlly require much Brandy, and hence possess a false flavour, and shortly become harsh and unsound; and havean injurious 
effect on the constitution. 

Wines of a pure and fine quality possess not only an agreeable perfume and aroma, but are wholesome as well as grateful, and im order to 
secure them at a very moderate price, the public are strongly recommended to purchase them in the wood. 

As regards the. wines of higher classes, Mr. HAMMICK respectfully invites the Nobility and Gentry to an inspection of his carefully 
s®leeted stock of the most approved growths of the best vintages, 





; In Dock. Duty Paid. 
PRICE CURRENT FOR CASH. cee Tae, ‘ 
! Per Doz. -Per Butt. Per Butt. Per. Hhd. a A 4 _ QUANTITY, 
SHERRY—fise old, nele ld and brown 36s. .. €40 0 £2 vc -OOe Oe T0S Gals, or 52 Doz. to a Butt. 3 
superior old, ditto  ditto.. 43s... 46 0° Os.) 40 Ove 20, O} SH do.) or2Gido. toa Ahd. 4 
very choice old amber. ....., = BASH ole), GOD ine 98 0... 49 0 .. 26105 27 do, or 13.do, to ag Cask. . 
extremely pale, soft, old, and 
high flavour «i++ 500s er. we <0 GO 0 em .398 6... BO. 30 10 | 
PORT —— fine old, from the wood ..... tu «. teva gai@. eal ada 18 10 115 Galls, or 56 Doz. to a Pipe, 
finé old oruste@). 4). 6.54665 4... 48 OY 82 0. 41 0. 20 10{. 57 do... or 28 do. to a,Hhd. & 
bids weayar _— ée - o. 90 0. 45°0 . 22 26° do. or 14 do. to a 4 Cask, 
v ior & very ualit: | Pe B Oia 102 6. 510. 251 
MADEIRA.-dincet very superior a SiGe 4 50s. as > SOV. 86 Ow 430°. 21:10) 92 Galls, or 44 Doz. to a Pi 
London i wide is SBevi.. 760 wet OW 50 tw 26°06 46 “do. or. 22d. to a . 
E. & W. India, veryrarequality 90s. .. 90 0 ess d18 0.0)" 59 0 we 29-10% 28 Go.’ ordi do. to a 2 Cask, 
MARSALAvery best quality ../.0./... Ws. i. - 260. 54,0 .. 297 0 ow 13 10) the same as Madeira, 
B UCELLAS, exquisitely fitie ‘and rare... vices eevee bee 42s." | CHAMPAGYE, very fine Wine .....-s0.ssereeseerereereeeees 728 | 
a ot ee ee IST ROE, oh VIN T bees se 48s, superior first clases. sp iy <sy'sy pad acieredeyeeeess Bde S 
J eberg, first quality ...6 6... i sve eel eeeeee 90s. H Ruinart and Moet ....6..6...ceeeeeeeees se veae a 
MOSELLE.. very fine Wine... 0... cccee sens sense eteen rere eres 668.0 | CLARET...... Vin de Bordeaux, finest rear A LUC sdanhphevesve ad 
Muscadine, first quality ...<....sess sewer eerenes 90s. La Rose and’ St. Juliém, very fine’..........+.++ 548.5 
SAUTERNE,, firkest Od: Haut ccs en cseenees es cewenen ewes eens 68s, Lafitte, Margaux and ‘Latour, first growth ...,.. 84s. 


arg tt rib etn pet ep femeade pear 
e Price it’ herids ‘Wines ofa ne ne y only, warran , j Tespe 
by any house in the trade; and‘ though in Mae tte with those of an inferior class, the prices may appear high, the Connoisseur at once 
perceive them to be considerably under the usual charges for Wines of the same di tion and character. i : 
The above statement points out the necessity of a strict adherence to the terms of payment. The heavy duties on the Wines, and: the 
Setatend oan encumbered witn interest, caused by giving long efedits, fully explains the fact of very ordinary Wines being se frequently met 
at high prices, 7 
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ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
In Monthly. Volumes, 
In the Press, a Seventh Edition of 
Pas HISTORY of EUROPE, from the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. 

By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S. 
This edition will be handsomely printed in crown octavo; the First 
Volume to be published on the 24th of December, and the remaining 
Vi ly. Price Six Shillingseach. 1 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 37, 

Paternoster Row, London. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN, BROTHERS, 
121, Newgate-street, 
And to be had (by order) of all booksellers, 
This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 12s.; extra cloth, 


gilt edges, 14s. 
HARACTERISTICS of MEN of GENIUS: a 
Series of Biographical, Historical, and Critical Essays. Selected, 
by ission, chi the North American Review, with Preface, 
by Joun CHAPMAN. 
CONTENTS. 
Gregory VII. Leyola, Pascal. 
Dante, Petrarch, Milton, Shelley, Byron, Scott, Goethe, Wordsworth, 
the German Poets 
Michael Angelo, Canova. 
Machiavelli, Louis IX. Peter the Great. 
To be published tt in December, in one handsome volume, cloth, gilt, 
POEMS. By RatpH WALDO EMERSON. 


Recently pabtihed, 

The DRAMAS of IPHIGENIA in TAURIS, and TOR- 
QUATO TASSO, of GOETHE; and the MAID of ORLEANS of 
SCHILLER. Translated (omitting some ), with Introductory 
Remarks, by Anna Swanwick. §8vo. cloth, 6s, 

“The ‘Iphigenia’ of Goethe has been already well done by Mr. Wil- 
liam Taylor, of Norwich; but his version is not, by many degrees, so 
readable as the one before us.’’—Atheneum. 

“The translations are very beautiful, and serve to make the mere 
English reader acquainted with two of the most perfect works ever 
written.’’—Foreign Quarterly Review, 

SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART, and his Relation to 
Calderon and Goétthe. Translated from the German of Dr. HERMANN 
Unagicr. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


The LIFE of JESUS CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
By Dr. Davip Friepricn Strauss. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. cloth. 

** Whoever reads these volumes without any reference to the German, 
must be pleased with the , perspicuous, idiomatic, and harmonious 

e English style. But he will be still more satisfied when, on 
turning to the original, he finds that the rendering is word for word, 
thought for thought, and sentence for sentence.’’—Prospective Review. 

A DISCOURSE of MATTERS PERTAINING to RE- 
LIGION. By TuHeopore PARKER. Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

A RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS LIFE of ENG- 
LAND; or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By Joun 
James Taytor, B.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

CHANNING’S WORKS, complete. Edited by Joserx 
Barker. Complete in 6 vols. 12mo. 6s. sewed ; 8s. cloth. 

CHRISTIANITY; the DELIVERANCE of the SOUL, 
— LIFE. By Witt1am. Mountrorp, M.A. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 

AN INQUIRY CONCERNING the ORIGIN of CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By Cartes C. Hennetit., Second Edition, 8vo. 


22s. cloth. 

CHRISTIAN THEISM. By the Author of ‘‘ An Inquiry 
concetning the Origin of Christianity,”” 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 

WHAT IS RELIGION? The Question stated. By 
Henry Cotman. Foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth.' 

TWO ORATIONS AGAINST TAKING AWAY HUMAN 
LIFE, under any Cireumstances; and in Explanation and Defence of 
the misrepresented Doctrine of Non-resistance. By THomas Cooper, 
Author of ‘‘ The Purgatory of Suicides.’ Post Svo. 1s. in paper cover. 

A KISS FOR A BLOW. A COLLECTION of STORIES 
to Dissuade Children from Quarrelling. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the LAW of KINDNESS. By the 
Rev. G. W. Montcomery. Reprinted from the second American edi- 
tion. 12mo. 1s. 

LECTURES to YOUNG MEN. On the CULTIVATION 
of the MIND, the Formation of Character, and the Conduct of Life. 


By Greorce W. Burnap. yal Svo. Od. 
SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of FENELON. With 
a Memoir of his Life. By Mrs. Fotuen. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the OLD PAINTERS. 
By the Author of the “ Cabin.’’ 2s. 6d. paper cover, 3s. cloth. 
THE LOG CABIN; or, THE WORLD BEFORE YOU. 
By the author of ‘‘ Three Experiments of Living,’’ &c. paper cover, 
is. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; extra cloth, gilt e » 2s. 6d. 
STORIES for SUNDAY APT RNOONS. From the Crea- 
tion to the Advent of the Messiah. For the Use of Children from Five 
to Eleven Years of Age. By Susan Fanny Crompton. 16mo. 1s. 6d. 


cloth. 

SCENES and CHARACTERS, illustrating Christian Truth. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Ware. 2 vols. 18mo, cloth. 5s. 

MATINS and VESPERS ; with Hymns and Occasional De- 
votional Pieces. By Joun BowrinG. Third Edition, 18mo. cloth, 


2s. 6d. 
SKETCHES of MARRIED LIFE. By Mrs. Fouuen. 
Royal 8vo, 1s, 4d, 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
POSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK OF M. JULLIEN’S 
CONCERTS. 

M. JULLIEN’S BENEFIT. 

N JULLIEN begs most respectfully to announce, 

@ that his BENEFIT will take place 
On MONDAY, Novemser 23rd, 
being most positively the LAST NIGHT but Five of his Concerts. 

On this occasion M. JuLuien will have the honour to present to every 
lady visiting the Private Boxes or Dress Circle, a copy of an entirely 
eal Polka, composed expressly by himself, and entitled “Tue 

AMELIA. 

A Grand Selection from ‘‘I Puriran1’?’ will be performed, introduce 
ing the celebrated Duet, ‘‘ Suont LA Tromsba,”’ by the combined 
strength of the Orchestra and the Four Miuitary Banps. The 
Programme, full particulars of which will be announced in the bills of the 
day, will also include a Solo by Mr. Ricnarpson, a Solo by Here 
Kenie, the New Polka, “Tue Came.ia,’’ Beethoven’s P: 
Symphony, the American Polka, also for the first time on the same 
evening, the Bririsa Navy and British Army QuADRILLES, assisted 
by the Four Granp Miuitary Banps. 

The Concerts commence at Eight, and are over at Eleven. 


The Season will terminate on MONDAY, November 30th, with 
A GRAND BAL MASQUE. 








CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S-DAY BOOKS. 
Y THE HON. MRS. NORTON.—FISHER’S 
DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK, for 1847, is now ready, con- 
taining Portraits of the Queen, Prince Albert, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Lord 
Hardinge, Sir R. Sale, C. P. Villiers, Richard Cobden, and twenty-nine 
other Engravings. A Quarto ey bound—One Guinéa. 
I 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE WOMEN OF 
ENGLAND.—FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, for 1847, con- 
taining sixteen highly-finished and interesting Plates, is now ready. 
Elegantly bound, eight shillings. 


III. 

BY MRS. GORE. NEW YEAR’S DAY ;—A 
Winter’s Tale, for 1847, illustrated by George Cruikshanks, is now ready, 
uniform with Mrs. Gore’s ‘“‘ Snow Storm,’’ a Christmas Story, for 1346. 
Cloth elegant, 5s. each, 


IV. 
Published this day, price 5s. " 
THE WIVES OF ENGLAND, 
being the 6th Volume of “‘ The English Woman’s Library,” a series of 
five-sbillin 1 . ing with new editions of Mrs. Exu1s’s 
popular Works.—Now ready, Vol. I. The Women of England ; their 
Social Duties and Domestic Habits.—Vol. 11. The Daughters of England ; 
their Position in Society, Character, and Responsibilities.—Vols. III. 
IV. and V. Family Secrets ; or, Hints to make Home happy. 


Vv. 

MRS. ELLIS’S LAST NEW WORK, TEMPER 
and TEMPERAMENT, or Varieties of Character. With 13 Plates, 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Fisher, Son, and Co. London ; and all booksellers. 








DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
(300 pages, pocket P. "DRIN 1s.; by post 1s. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, -DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. ~~ 
By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &e. 
ConTenTs :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and a contented mind. By an observance of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may acquire the greatest amount of phy- 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period oflife allotted to man. 
To be had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 10, Argyll- 
place, Regent-street. 








EFAY’S GRANDE POMMADE for the Cure of 
all painful Affections of the Nerves. —The discovery of this truly 
invaluable preparation was the result of deep research by an eminent 
French Physician, who devoted many years of his life to its accomplish- 
ment. Previously to this discovery, sufferers from the agonizing tic 
doloureux, excruciating gout, and torturing rh ism, were dto 
hopeless anguish. Those afflicted by the above and similar complaints 
have now to rejoice ia the certainty .of their pangs being relieved, nay, 
effectually cured, by a few pomp of this truly efficacious prepara- 
tion, indeed, the torment of the most painful paroxysms will be allayed 
by one application. . It requires no restraint from business or pleasure, 
nor does it cause any eruption, and may be applied to the most delicate 
skin without fear of injury.—Sold by appointment of Jean Lefay, the in- 
ventor, by his sole agent, John William Stirling, chemist, High-street, 
Whitechapel, in metallic cases, at 4s. 6d. and 2s, 9d. each. N.B. A 
Post-office order for 5s. will pay for a 4s. 6d. case and its carriage to 
any part of the United Kingdom. It can be had of Sanger, 1504, 
pa Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street, and of all the principal medicine 
dealers. 











Lonpon:—Printed by Henry Morre.t Cox, of 74, Great Queen Street, 
in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
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